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O THE lover of nature and he who 
delights in gazing upon towering moun- 
tains and low-sweeping valleys, watered 
by beautiful rivers, along whose banks 
live the thrifty Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmers, the 1908 American Automobile 
Association reliability touring contest 
for the Glidden and Hower trophies will 
eclipse any preceding tour in grandeur, 
magnificence and exhilaration. While it 
is true that last year’s tour took the 
tourists through a section of western 
Pennsylvania, the route ‘being laid out 
by the big six-cylinder Premier path- 
finer is far more pleasurable than that of 









Cuicaco, May 14, 1908 


Roap LEADING TO GREENSBURGH, Pa. 


1907. The route for the first 5 days as an- 
nounced by Secretary Lewis is as follows: 

First day — Buffalo to Cambridge 
Springs. 

Second day—Cambridge Springs to Pitts- 
burg. 

Third day — Pittsburg to 
Springs. 

Fourth day—Bedford Springs to Harris- 
burg. 

Fifth day—Harrisburg to Milford, Pa. 

Practically one-quarter of the tour has 
been laid out, as 2,000 miles will be cov- 
ered by the Gliddenites on the leap year 
tour. No one but those on the Premier 
pathfinder can realize what the car and. 
the passengers have been through, unless 


Bedford 
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they ab 
‘Mg y’ £ r ca 
it is those who have participated in the 
New York-Paris race. Time and again 
the car has plunged through mud, slush 
and snow, many times sinking to thé run- 
ning board; at other times the axles have 
been buried in soft, clayish mud. With 
the exception of the Lackawanna steel 
works outside of Buffalo and a 100-mile 
run along Lake Erie, the trip from Buf- 
falo to Cambridge Springs has little to 
interest the tourists, 

The pathfinder left Buffalo on Friday, 
May 1, carrying Dai H. Lewis, secretary 
of the A. A. A. touring board; Leon 
Myron Bradley, of New York; N. Lazar- 
nick, official photographer, and Ray Mac- 
Namara, driver of the car. The run from 
Buffalo to Erie was through 7 inches of 
snow and mud and a stinging wind was 
sweeping in from Lake Erie. The trip 
will take the tourist through 50 miles of 
the great vineyards and wine cellars of 
western New York state. The first bad 
stretch of road was struck while going 
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through the Indian reservation outside of 
Buffalo. For 12 miles the roads were in 
terrible condition. Both rear chains were 
thrown off. The highways in dry weather 
should make excellent touring, and it will 
be through a flat, rolling country with 
sandy and clay roads in spots to the 
Rider hotel, Cambridge Springs. 

The only sunshine which the pathfinder 
saw in the 8 days after leaving Buffalo 
was while at luncheon at the Rider hotel. 
When the car was on the way, a snow 
storm, which developed into a blizzard, 
continued during the afternoon, as far as 
Mercer, Pa. The thermometer registered 
only 30 degrees above zero. The glass 
front had to be lowered so the driver 
could see the way. The worst roads of 
the distance already covered were encoun- 
tered between Mercer and Pittsburg. From 
Harmony to the plank road, 14 miles out 
of Pittsburg, about 6 miles an hour was 
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MOTOR AGE 


averaged by the Premier at an easy gait. 

The first cars which the pathfinder saw 
between Buffalo and Pittsburg were met 
on the plank road, but none was seen on 
the country roads between Buffalo and 
Carlisle, famous for the Indian school, ex- 
cept a White, a Stanley and a Pullman, 
which carried a delegation from the Har- 
risburg Motor Club, which came out to 
Carlisle to meet the pathfinder and pilot 
it into the city. At the end of the plank 
road in Pittsburg, the Premier pathfinder 
was met by E. L. Seeley, Pittsburg agent 
for the Premier car. The entrance of the 
pathfinder into Pittsburg was a continual 
ovation for the mud-besmeared car. 

Going from Pittsburg to Johnstown, the 
coal belt of eastern Pennsylvania is trav- 
ersed. At Export and Salemville, the coal 
and coke regions of H. C. Frick are 
passed. Here the burning coke ovens, with 
their flames leaping scores of feet into 
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At Harmony, PA., NBAR PITTSBURG 


the air, can be witnessed by the tourists. 

This year’s run from Pittsburg west will 
take the tourist into Johnstown by the 
way of Alexandria. Blairsville and 
Cramer. Eight miles west of Johnstown, 
the Cramer pike is struck, being the first 
stretch of macadam road between there 
and Buffalo. The road is along the Cone- 
maugh river and through Laurel hill gap 
and Pack Saddle gorge. It was down this 
river and through the gap and gorge that 
3,000 victims of the Johnstown flood were 
swept to eternity. The scenery through 
this territory is one of grandeur and admi- 
ration. It is in this section that the most 
picturesque route of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road is situated. The famous stone bridge 
in Johnstown, which caused the great 
flood, will be passed by the Gliddenites. 
It was there that the wreckage piled up 
and caused the water to back up into the 
city. The road goes by the Cambria steel 
works, the largest steel concern in the 
world, which employs 22,000 hands. Johns- 
town is the pioneer town in the iron indus- 
try, its first plant being operated in 1560. 
The Johnstown Automobile Club is instru- 
mental in having the tour pass through 
that section of the country. Its repre- 
sentatives told Secretary Lewis that they 
would do all in their power to have the 
roads in the best of condition and that 
they will post all bad and dangerous turns 
in the vicinity of Johnstown. The club 
sent a representative to Pittsburg to pilot 
the pathfinder into Johnstown, and this 
representative continued with the party 
several miles out of Johnstown on the road 
to Bedford Springs. The scenery in the 
vicinity of Johnstown is excellent. 

From Johnstown to Harrisburg the 
roads are sandy and of red clay. The road 
from Johnstown to Bedford Springs is by 
Winber, Pleasantville and over the Alle- 
ghany mountain. This is a more north: 











In MOUNTAINS NEAR BEDFORD, Pa. 


ern road than was taken last year. The 
Alleghany mountain is the highest peak of 
the Alleghany range, and is encountered 
about 12 miles west of Johnstown. The 
top of the mountain is a wild, barren 
waste of land, the timber having been cut. 
The highway over which the tourists will 
pass is the original roadbed of the Tim- 
ber railroad. The mountain is invested 
with black bears, wildcats, mountain sheep 
anld other wild animals. For 5 miles the 
pathfinder drove through clouds so thick 
that the acetylene lamps had to be lighted. 
An altitude of 2,325.6 feet was reached. 
On coming down the mountain, extreme 
care will have to be exercised. 

The first real good roads and the first 
opportunity at speeding since the path- 
finder left Buffalo was on the macadam 
road from Bedford Springs to Harrisburg. 
The tourists will be taken from Bedford 
Springs over the same route as last year, 
as far as McConnellsburg. From Breez- 
wood to McConnellsburg, a distance of 17 
miles, it is one long steady climb and 
coasting. The course is filled with many 
road breakers, which D. Lewis has joking- 
ly termed ‘‘marcelle waves.’’ To the mo- 
torist these breakers will prove to be ter- 
rors and extreme care will have to be 
used. From Breezwood’ to MceConnells- 
burg the pathfinder coasted for a distance 
of 3 miles; the power was entirely turned 
off all the time. 

Going west from McConnellsburg to 
Harrisburg, the road is through Chambers- 
burg, one of the most beautiful towns in 
Pennsylvania. In 1864 the town was de- 
stroyed by rebel cavalry. The road is 
very excellent; the highways are lined 
with massive maples and large old resi- 
dences, surrounded by spacious lawns. 
The country is flat and rolling to Harris- 
burg. The roads are in excellent shape, 
and the tourists can cut out a rate of 50 
ef 60 miles an hour without police inter- 


MOTOR AGE 


ference. On each side of the highway are 
beautiful farms with fertile soil. The 
Wilson college for girls is passed and 
from there on are found level roads. 

The fifth day’s tour from Harrisburg to 
Milford, Pa., will take the cars through 
Lebanon, Reading, Allentown, Bethlehem 
and Easton, along the Delaware river, 
through the Delaware Water gap and over 
the Blue Ridge mountains. The highways 
through Lebanon, Reading and Allentown 
cannot be surpassed, even by the famous 
New England roads. 

The sixth day’s run from Milford prob- 
ably will terminate at Albany, N. Y., al- 
though this has not been definitely decided 
upon by Secretary Lewis. 


PHILADELPHIA PROTESTS 


Philadelphia, May 11—When news 
reached here that the Gliddenites would 
in all probability side-step this city next 
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July the Quaker City Motor Club and 
Automobile Trade Association of Philadel- 
phia hurriedly got together and formu- 
lated a protest to Chairman Hower, and 
issued a circular urging individual motor- 
ists to do likewise. They point out to Mr. 
Hower that it is quite possible to include 
this city in the itinerary and yet keep off 
the inhospitable soil of Jersey, increasing 
the mileage a trifle, it is true, but adding 
a most picturesque ride through a territory 
that compares favorably with the best the 
Wkite mountains afford. The Quakers in 
their communication have offered to en- 
tertain the visitors during the overnight 
stay and the tradesmen promise to assist to 
the extent of their ability in making the 
Philadelphia control, as it was in the 1907 
tour, the red-letter stop of the trip. There 
is still a good chance that the Pensylvania 
metropolis will be put on the Glidden map 
this year. 
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CHICAGO HAS RECORD ENTRY IN HILL-CLIMB 


HICAGO, March 13—In point of en- 

tries the third annual hill-climb at 
Algonquin, Ill., Friday, promoted by the 
Chicago Motor Club, will be a record- 
breaker, for when the lists closed tonight 
it was found that the previous high-water 
mark—seventy at Fort George—had been 
beaten and that Chicago had to its credit 
eighty entries, distributed among eleven 
events, five of them handicaps under the 
motor club’s formula; four of them free- 
for-alls in which time alone will be the 
factor. In addition there will be two ama- 
teur contests, one a handicap and the 
other a free-for-all. As a side issue there 
is a team contest in which the prize will 
be given to the entrant whose three cars 
of one make have the best showing ac- 
cording to the formula. Motor cycles, too, 
will have an inning, the Chicago Motor 
Cycle Club being permitted to run off four 
events as curtain raisers to the big show 
itself. 

As usual the two hills will be used, the 
one in the morning being a standing-start 
affair, while in the afternoon the speed- 
sters will burn up the %-mile stretch on 
Phillips hill, a flying start being per- 
mitted. Both hills figure in the final reck- 
oning, the formula consisting of multiply- 
ing the cylinder capacity by the total 
time and dividing with the weight of the 
ear and driver. 

The event, now national in character, 
has attracted such celebrated pilots as 
Walter White, F. W. Leland, Edgar Apper- 
son, J. B. Lorimer, P. May and C. A. 
Coey, while there are thirty-seven differ- 
etn makes of cars represented, the 
Thomas-Detroit heading the list with 
seven. The others rank as folows: Stearns, 
five; Stoddard- Dayton and - Premier, 
four each; National, Apperson, White, 
Thomas Flyer, Jackson and Buick, three 
each; Knox, Diamond T, Cleveland, Tinch- 
er, Oldsmobile, Pierce-Arrow, Kisselkar, 
Renault, Gearless, Stanley, Holsman, Kib- 
linger, Moline, Haynes and Wayne, two 
each; Bendix, Black, Maxwell, Overland, 
Waltham-Orient, Auburn, Brush, Corbin, 
Grant, Mitchell, Matheson and Ford, one 
each—truly a representative lot. Of this 
lot there are four makes of motor buggies 
in the Holsman, Black, Bendix and Kib- 
linger, while there are two makes of 
steamers, the White and Stanley. Only 
one foreign make is in, the Renault. 

The eighty entries are distributed as 
follows: Class A, 6; class B, 10; class C, 
12; class D, 16; class E, 4; class F, 10; 
class G, 1; class H, 10; class I, 2; class J, 
5; class K, 4. It is probable class G will 
have to be abandoned because of only one 
car being entered, a Stearns six belonging 
to G. F. Sulzberger, a private owner. In 
the case of I, the two entrants will be al- 
lowed to start, because it is an amateur 
event and the club aims to encourage the 
amateur. : 

There is much speculation regarding the 


weather. It is raining today, and the 
prognostication says possible thunder- 
storms tomorrow. If it clears Friday, 
though, the climb will take place, for the 
hills dry readily. However, the bad roads 
between Chicago and Algonquin possibly 
will keep down the attendance. Had the 
conditions been good, it is more than pos- 
sible there would have ben 500 cars driven 
to the climb. ; 





WANTS OWN CHICAGO SHOW 

New York, May 12—At a meeting of the 
committee of management of the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, 
held at the headquarters in New York 
Tuesday, the show committee was empow- 
ered to make arrangements for a show 
under the auspices of the association to be 
conducted in Chicago some time during 
February. This is in line with the policy 
of the association of promoting its own 
shows, as in the case of the Grand Central 
palace show to be held in New York next 
winter. In accordance with letters from 
Chicago, associat- 


ciation apropriated $500 for the’ A. 
A. A. national good roads convention 
to. be held in Buffalo, July 8 and 9. 
There was a full attendance of the com- 
mittee of management including Benjamin 
Briscoe, chairman, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Co.; R. E.. Olds, Reo Motor Car Co.; James 
Couzens, Ford Motor Co.; H. O. Smith, 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co.; G. V. Rogers, 
Mitchell Motor Car Co.; W. H. VanDer- 
voort, Moline Automobile Co.; C. G. Stod- 
dard, Dayton Motor Car Co.; S. H. Mora, 
Mora Motor Car Co.; Charles E. Lewis, 
Jackson Automobile Co.; Job E. Hedges, 
the association’s counsel, and Alfred 
Reeves, general manager. 


JAMAICA'S STRONG CARD 


New York, May 12—Announcement has 
been made of the card for the straight- 
away time trials to be run at Jamaica on 
June 5, under the joint auspices of the 
subway celebration committee and the 
Long Island Automobile Club. The con- 
testants will be divided into nine classes 
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DIVISION 1—CLASS A 
wheels 36 inches or over, solid tires 
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Haynes Auto Co.......... 4 
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as follows: Gasoline stock cars under 
$1,250; gasoline stock cars from $1,251 to 
$2,000; gasoline stock cars from $2,001 to 
$3,000; gasoline stock cars from $3,001 to 
$4,000; four-cylinder stock cars over 
$4,000; six-cylinder stock cars over $2,500; 
free-for-all types and motive powers; 
steam stock cars, and stock chassis having 
301 to 550 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment. All these classes prevail for the 
kilometer, mile and 2-mile distances, at 
which the time trials will be run. Sepa- 
rate entries, however, are required at each 
distance. The entries will close on Mon- 
day, June 1, with Fred J. Wagner, assist- 
ant secretary, 29 West Forty-second street, 
New York. The entry fee for each car is 
$15 for the first and $5 for each subse- 
quent entry. The Brooklyn Eagle has of- 
fered a $200 silver cup for the car scoring 
the fastest mile regardless of class or 
power. With such an appetizing classifi- 
cation it is a certainty that a big entry 
list will be forthcoming and with such 
some of the best going of the season should 
be looked for. Already promises have been 
received from fast cars. 
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Thomas Forces Prepare To Invade 
Europe To Race in the Grand 
Prix — Dinner for Houpt 





New York, May 11—Tonight at the 
Hotel Marseilles Harry S. Houpt is to be 
the recipient of a dinner given in his 
honor by the Thomas staff and employees 
of the metropolitan district, and on May 
20 a Thomas Flyer will be shipped abroad 
for a try at the grand prix, the blue rib- 
bon of European racing, scheduled to take 
place over the Dieppe circuit on July °8. 
Louis Strang, with John B. Marquis as his 
mechanic, will go as the car’s crew. Mr. 
Houpt, whose enthusiasm, enterprise and 
liberality have in the past contributed so 
largely to Thomas racing prestige, will 
accompany them as manager, mentor and 
trainer. All this explains the reason for 
the dinner tonight. 

When E. R. ‘Thomas, with characteristic 
enthusiasm and patriotism, essayed to 
make an entry for the grand prix he had 
in mind the con- 
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DIVISION II—CLASS F 
Free-for-All 


Stripped chassis, roadsters, baby tonneau and racing cars, piston area 90 square 
inches or over 
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DIVISION II—CLASS G 
Free-for-all! 


Touring cars, five or seven passengers, piston area 90 square inches or over. 


Vigdbanaets Western Motor Car Co..... 4 












































DIVISION II—CLASS H 
Free-for-All 


Two, three or four-passenger roadsters, stripped chassis or racing cars, piston 
areas under 90 square inches 
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that the Thomas will have to go agianst. 

In- seeuring Strang and-Marquis, who 
manned the victorious Isotta at Savannah 
and Briarcliff, and prevailing upon Mr. 
Houpt to accompany them as manager, 
Mr. Thomas has shown characteristic fore- 
thought. His car will be assured of the 
best driving and handling that the United 
States affords. That the attempt will re- 
sult in more than the Thomas demonstrat- 
ing the lasting qualities of the best Amer- 
ican stock cars under high speed road 
conditions, Mr. Thomas has little hope, in 
view of the handicap he has shouldered. 

Mr. Houpt was the first to give the 
Thomas a try in an international race. 
How he put up Montague Roberts in the 
first Vanderbilt eliminating trials and won 
a place on the team, only to have his car 
shelved in favor of an arbitrary selection 
by the committee then in charge, is racing 
history. Mr. Houpt’s attempt, however, 
was at the bottom of the serious try Mr. 
Thomas made in 1906 for Vanderbilt cup 
honors, when he built at an enormous ex- 
pense three racing machines and engaged 
Le Blon and Caillois, two French cracks, to 
drive two of them, his return being the 
beating by Le Blon of all other American 
cars in the race. The long period of un- 
certainty as to the completion of the 
Long Island parkway ending in the aban- 
donment of the Vanderbilt race of 1907, 
discouraged Mr. Thomas from his purpose 
to build other cars for another try. Grand 
prix rules and restrictions prevented his 
using the three racing cars already on 
hand. 

The Thomas will not enter the race by 
any means unknown to European followers 
of motoring. The beating it gave the 
French, German and Italian cars across 
the American continent in the New York- 
Paris race has given the Thomas an envi- 
able introduction to foreigners. 





MINNEAPOLIS TO HAVE TEST 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 11—The Min- 
neapolis Automobile Club will conduct a 
reliability contest on May 28 and 29, the 
winner receiving a $300 trophy, which has 
been presented the club by the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune. A committee from the club 
has been appointed to arrange the details 
of the event and to carry out the contest 
under the official sanction of the A. A. A. 
An entrance fee of $25 has been agreed 
upon. Rules and regulations for the con- 
test were adopted, the governing rules of 
the successful Chicago Motor Club con- 
test of last fall being used as model. It 
has been decided to run to Mankato the 
first day, returning by way of St. Peter 
and Jordan. The second day’s run will 
be to St. Cloud by one route and return 
by another. The rules specifically provide 
that the rate of speed shall not exceed 
the maximum named by the state, which 
is 25 miles an hour. There are few places 
on the route of either day that will per- 
mit of even this speed being maintained 
for any length of time. 





HARRISBURG RUN RESULTS SATISFY MANY 


'} ARRISBURG, Pa., May 11—The after- 
math of last week’s endurance run of 
the Motor Club of Harrisburg has brought 
to light very few evidences of dissatisfac- 
tion with the work of the officials. Indeed, 
there was but a single audible kick at the 
findings—that of A. H. Bitner, at the impo- 
sition of seventeen points’ penalty, made 
up as follows: Bad hand brake, ten; 
broken oil lead, five; loose bolts, two. Bit- 
ner and-Manager W. J. Smith, of the Phil- 
adelphia Rambler branch, are complaining 
of the penalties on the brakes. 

The fight in class C was a remarkably 
bitter one, with the Pullman, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rambler the main contenders, 
with absolutely clean road scores, and with 
the Apperson with such a low road penalty 
—carbureter trouble eight points and five 
points’ penalty for breaking the seal to 
locate it—as to put it in the running. The 
Pullman’s six points’ penalty was made up 
of five points for a ‘‘fair’’ hand brake 
and one for a broken mud-pan strap. The 
eleven demerits of the Pennsylvania were 
due to: ‘‘Fair’’ foot brake, eight; loose 
mud-pan bolt, one; loose exhaust pipe to 
muffler, one; lost magneto strap cover, one. 

The battle for class B honors between 
the Mitchell and the Maxwell also was 
fierce, the former having a clean road 
score on both days—but gaining penalties 
of one point for water union and one 
for a lost nut; and the Maxwell, acquir- 
ing two demerits on the road for oiling 
brake drum and four from the technical 
committee by reason of a two-point cylin- 
der leak and one point each for missing 
grease cup on the differential and the muf- 
fler tail pipe. 

C. C. Cumbler’s Pullman had a hands- 
down victory for the class D cup, with a 
clean score all around. As to the plunder, 
the White captured both the 1907 class A 
Patriot cup and this year’s class A board 
of trade cup. Besides winning the class 
D cup, Charles C. Cumbler’s Pullman also 
anexed the president’s cup for the local 
private owner and driver finishing with 
the best score. The class B cup goes to 
Walter Crane’s Mitchell and the class C 
cup to J. A. Kline’s Pullman. 

Following is the report of the commit- 
tee, showing in detail what happened 
to each car: 


No. 1, Cadillac—This little one-lunger had 
hard luck on the first day, losing in all 642 
ae Its main trocble was due to the 
reaking of a rod controlling the high speed 
clutch which made it impossible to get out of 
high speed or disconnect the motor from the 
P negara and back wheels, making it imperative 
or the driver to make the last part of the 
trip without any possible means of stopping 
except by stopping the moter. The detail 

malties are as follows for the first vy * 

gine stop, 182; commutator points, 38 

ints; battery terminals, 20; tonneau hi , 

; broken seals, 15; and engine troubles, 182. 
On the second day the driver repaired the 
broken high speed part before leaving Philadel- 
eae and was arrested at Reading afd, being 
eld there during the afternoon, was unable to 
finish the run to Harrisburg. 

No. 2, Jackson—Finish with a rfect 
score both on road and controls the first day; 
was put out of the contest on the second day 
og — of Philadelphia by the breaking of a 

re rim. 


No. 8, Jackson—This car was stopped by 
the police at Reading and put out of the con- 
test on the second day. On the first day the 
ear finished with perfect control record, but 
received 10 points for repairing a gasoline 
leak and 5 points for breaking the seal neces- 
sary to do the repair work. 


No. 4, Pullman—This car finished with Se” 
fect scores on the first day, but receiv 2 
guete for replacing a loose hose connection, 
points for an engine stop and 5 points for 
breaking the bonnet seal. In the technical 
examination the car received 50 points for 
loose _— on the steering gear and 1 point 
for a loose grease cup, a total of 65 points. 
No. 5, Pullman—Repairing oiler, 24 points, 
engine on 24 points; broken seal, 5 points; 
oiling shaft, 2 points; late at controls first 
day, 6 points; tightenin 
spring, 
65 points. 


No. 6, Pullman—One broken seal, 5 points; 
oiling crank case, three times, 6 points; second 
day, replacing spark plug, 8 points; broken 
seal, 5 points; oiling crank case, 6 points: 
technical, four loose bolts, 4 ee: lost grease 
cup, 1 point; steering wheel, 10 points; rear 
brake, lost nut, 1 point; loose brake, 5 points. 
Total, 81 points. 


No. 7, Pullman—Perfect first day; broken 
spring ~~ 50 points; mud pan strap broken, 
1 point; loose distributor, 3 points; loose bolt 
in differential case cover, 1 point; fair brake, 
5 points; late at controls, 11 points; repairing 
spring clip, 50 points. Total, 121 points. 

No. 8, Pullman—Perfect first day and second 
day. Technical, 5 points for fair hand brake; 
mud pan strap broken, 1 point. Total, 6 


oints. 

Ro. 9, Pullman—Water joint broken, — 
points; seal, 5 points; engine stope, 160 
points; pushing car, 15 points; late at con- 
trols, 88 points; oiling crankcase, 10 points; 
repairing fan wheel, 4 points; broken fender, 
10 points; bad brakes, 20 points; radiator 
leak, 2 points; water leak in cylinder, 1 point; 
loose spring clip, 1 

No. 10, Stoddard-Dayton—tThis car had a per- 
fect score on the first day, but had trouble on 
the morning of the second day, cleaning the 
carbureter and adjusting the timing and ignition 
system before leaving Philadelphia, which 
placed on it, together with being late at some 
of the controls, a total penalty of 189 points, 
divided as follows: 120 points for engine a. 
89 points for late at controls, 30 points for 
broken seals and work on the motor parts. 

No. 11—Stoddard-Dayton—On the first day 
this car broke a right front wheel when taking 
a sharp curve near Easton on the run to Phila- 
delphia and had to telephone to Philadelphia, 
where a new wheel was secured and sent out. 
The car did not reach the garage in Philadel- 
phia until 3 o’clock the next morning. In 
addition to the broken wheel the car suffered 
a fractured strut rod bracket on the right side 
and had the steering parts slightly strained. 
It did not continue the run from Philadelphia 
to Harrisburg on the second day. 

No. 12, Pullman—tThis little car finished 
with a perfect score and was pronounced ab- 
solutely clean and faultless by the technical 
committee. 

No. 14, Atlas—This three-cylinder, two-cycle 
runabout lost 9 points on the first day, bein 
late at controls, and 132 points on the secon 
day for the same cause, the reason of the heavy 
loss on the second day being five punctures. 
The car was penalized 3 points for a brake, 
2 points for shifting in clips of rear spring, 
4 points for loose apron, there being eight 
screws out, 1; 1 point for lost tail pipe from 
muffler and 5 points for loose bolts. 

No. 15, Elmore—On the first day this two- 
eycle car had ignition troubles which called 
for the breaking of bonnet, coil and battery 
pox seals, as well as the pene of much 
time. The trouble was final 
installation of fresh batteries. On the morn- 
ing of the second day the driver made no at- 
tempt to start until work was done on the 
ignition troubles; when this was completed it 
was decided not to make the second day’s 
run. 

No. 16, Thomas—This was on old touring 
car and made a most excellent road showing, 
finishing both days’ runs with perfect road 
scores. In the final examination the car was 
penalized 10 points for excessive back lash in 
the steering wheel and 5 points for fair foot 
brake, making a total of 15 points. 

No. 17, Apperson Jackrabbit—This car had 
a perfect road score on the first day but on 
the second day, when nearing Harrisburg, dirt 
got in the carbureter, demanding a stop of 4 
minutes to clean the carbureter and give the 
needle in the nozzle one and one-third turn, 
making in all 13 points—8 for work and 5 for 
breaking the seal. In the final examination 
the car received 3 points for loose bolts and 
2 points for a broken bolt holding the radiator 
support to the frame. Total, 18 points. 

0. 18, Pierce-Arrow—Finished with perfect 
score throughout until control on last day, 


nut on right front 
points ; oiling shaft, 2 points. Total, 


y rectified by the. 


when at Chickies rock B pr in universal joint 
broke and put car out of contest. 

No. 19, serve — Eee brake drum, 2 
points; cylinder leak, 2 points; top of grease 
cup on differential missing, 1 point; lost. muf- 
fler tail pipe, 1 point. tal, 6 points. 

No. 20, Maxwell—Late at controls first day, 
80 points; engine stops, 60 ogg oiling 
transmission, 6 points; fair. brakes, 5 points; 
front axle bent, 50 points; spring slipped, 4 
points; tie rod bent, 5 points ; loose bolt 
pepe: grease cup lost, 1 point. Total, 312 
points. 

No. 21, Maxwell—Late at controls, 2 points ; 
brakes in final test, 10 points; right front 
spring shackle turned, 2 points; differential 
grease cup, top half lost, 1 point; radiator 
leak, 2 points; lost fan belt, points; leak 
oil connection, 1 point; engine stopped, 
points ; late at controls, 2 points. Total, 25 
points. 

No. 22, Mitchell—Finished with perfect road 
and control scores. ‘Technical examination 
showed one cylinder water leak, 1 point; lost 
nut, 1 point. Total, 2 points. 

-No. 28, Cadillac—Broken front spring, six 
leaves, 60 points; broken mud guard, 5 points ; 
one bent rod, 5 points; lost screw in mud 
guard, 1 point; fair clutch, 5 points; work on 
spring, 4 points. Total, 80 points. 

No. 24, Ford—Perfect road score first day, 
107 points second day at controls; engine 
stops, 158 points; coil box repairs, 70 points; 
three seals, 15 points; broken brake rods, 95 
points; leaky hose connection, 1 point. Total, 
446 points. 

No. 25, Rambler—Perfect road score; hand 
brake, 10 points; broken oil lead, 5 points; 
loose bolt in oiler support, 1 point; loose bolt, 
1 a Total, 17 points. 

o. 26, Rambler—Did not start. 

No. 27, Pennsylvania—Perfect road and con- 
trol scores both days; fair foot brake, 8 
points; bolt through mud pan loose, 1 point ; 
loose exhaust pipe to muffler, 1 point; magneto 
cover and strap off, 1 point. Total, 11 points. 

No. 28, White—Perfect score both days, per- 
fect on road schedule and perfect on technical 
and outdoor tests. 


KEEPING THE ROUTE SECRET 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 21—While all 
plans have been completed for the sealed 
bonnet contest to be held here Wednesday, 
May 20, the rules to govern the contest or 
the route selected will not be made public 
until about May 18. It was decided to keep 
tke route secret so contestants could not 
spend all of the time during the interval 
practicing on the route. It was also feared 
that if farmers unfriendly to motor cars 
knew of the route they might provide a 
few innovations and surprises. The con- 
test is to be under the auspices of the In- 
dianapolis Automobile Trade Association, 
and there will be fifty or more entries. 
The first entries were made by the Nor- 
dyke and Marmon Co., which has entered 
two model D 50-horsepower water-cooled 
touring cars and two model G 40-horse- 
power air-cooled touring cars. 


CORRECTS BALTIMORE RESULTS 

Baltimore, Md., May 9—Owing to some 
confusion on the part of the official scor- 
ers, car No. 9, a 12-horsepower Autocar 
driven by B. F. Gooden in the Maryland 
sealed bonnet contest last Saturday, was 
credited with a perfect score, when in 
reality this car did not get to Baltimore 
until early Sunday morning. No. 10, a 
30-horsepower Peerless driven by W. 8. 
Smith, as well as No. 4, a 26-horsepower 
Maryland driven by J. M. Rife, returned 
within the required time with a broken 
strut rod and a broken crank, respectively, 
and were at first debarred from the per- 
fect score list. This decision was later 
changed and both cars were given perfect 





; 





scores, because their seals were intact. 
Jesse L, Cassard, Jr., refused to accept 
the cup offered for his Royal Tourist, 
driven by P. R. Reese, Jr., because he 
claims that when he broke the seals after 
the finish he found a fan belt broken. Mr. 
Cassard’s idea of the contest was that 
it was to see that the cars got through 
not only with unbroken seals but in per- 
fect shape throughout. The protests 
against Nos. 20 and 29, the former a 40- 
horsepower Pierce-Arrow driven by D. A. 
Clark, and the latter a 60-horsepower 
Thomas driven by Wallace A. Hood, of 
Washington, were lifted. It was claimed 
that the Pierce-Arrow was seen in Hagers- 
town with its hood lifted, while the kick 
against the Thomas was that while the 
conditions of the race called for stock 
roadsters this machine was stripped. 


HILL-CLIMB AT NORRISTOWN 

Norristown, Pa., May 12—The Norris- 
town Automobile Club, which a few weeks 
ago pulled off a successful endurance run, 
has decided to continue its series of com- 
petitive events throughout the summer and 
fall, the next feature being a hill-climb on 
the famous Skippack hill, on Saturday, 
June 27. The length of the grade is 6,270 
feet, and the rise about 350 feet; it is 
straight as an arrow, sufficiently wide for 
three cars and absolutely water-breakless. 
There will be eight classes—six for gaso- 
line, one for steam and a free-for-all. The 
six gasoline classes are for $1,000 or under, 
$1,500 or under, $2,000 or under, $3,000 or 
under, and over $3,000, standing start; 
and stripped and racing cars, all prices 
and power, flying start. .The steam class 
will be for all prices and pawer, standing 
start, while the free-for-all will be from a 
flying start. An electric timing service 
and a telephone system will be installed to 
insure correct timing and avoid accidents. 


MOTOR AGE 
HALL MARK CADILLACS 


Officials of Royal A. C. Issue 
Three Certificates for Recent 
Standardization Test 


London, May 2—The Royal Automobile 
Club has issued certificates of performance 
to the three Cadillacs which went through 
the standardization test so successfully, 
the paper reading as follows: 


This is to certify that three 10-horsepower, 
by R. A. C. rong 10-horsepower, single-cylin- 
der—cylinders 5 inches by 5 inches—Cadillac 


ears completed a standardization test under the - 


following conditions: 

The three cars to undergo the test were 
chosen from stock at the Anglo-American Mo- 
tor Car Co.’s depot, 19-21 Heddon street W. 
The engine numbers of the three cars chosen 
were: No. 1 car, 28,391; No. 2 car, 24,111; 
No. 3 car, 24,118. The average weight of each 
car with driver was 1,402 pounds. After they 
had been selected they were driven to the 
Brooklands track, under observation, where 
each car ran ten laps of 2 11-16 miles each, 
—a- being locked up until the following 

onday. 

On March 2 the dismantling of the cars was 
commenced. By March 4 the three cars were 
entirely dismantled, and on March 5 the expert 
and technical committee inspected the dis- 
mantled parts at Brooklands and woe 
them in separate heaps from which the cars 
were to be reassembled. The committee also 
selected component parts to be replaced from 
the entrant’s stock, the original parts being 
retained by the R. A. C. The number of parts 
selected was eighty-nine. 

Thereupon the cars were assembled, without 
any “fitting” and without scraping any bear- 
ings. The parts were found to be a proper 
fit, without undue slackness. 

One part alone was broken in the reassemb- 
ling, viz., steering rack eccentric adjustment 
on No. 3 car, and this was replaced by one 
from stock. 

The engines were found to start up without 
trouble, and the three cars completed 500 miles 
each on the track without adjustment of any 
kind having to be made to any of the three 
ears, save the replacement of a split pin in 
the ignition rod of No. 2 car, which was ef- 
fected without stepping the engine. The aver- 
age speed of the three cars during the running 
of the ten laps was 26% miles in 47 minutes. 

During the 500 miles’ run, after the comple- 


tion of the rebuilding, an average ed was 
maintained of 34 miles per hour. he num- 
ber of parts dismantled, including balls, nuts, 


bolts and split pins, totalled 721 from each 
car. The total quantity of gasoline used for 
the three cars was 51 gallons, and the total 
mileage was 1,512, giving 29.64 miles to the 
zallon. 


7 


During the 500-mile run No. 8 car had a 
puncture in the near side driving wheel; the 
zover and tube were changed, the time taken 
being 13% minutes. ? 


This is the test that startled all Europe 
and which did more to attract favorable 
attention to American cars than anything 
ever attempted on this side of the Atlan- 
tic by the Yankees. One of the three cars 
has been selected to take part in the 2,000- 
mile international reliability run. At 
present it is under lock and key and it 
will be started just as itcame out of the test. 


DEAD HORSE CLIMB CARD 

Worcester, Mass., May 9—The entry 
blawks have been sent out for the hill- 
climb on Dead Horse hill near here June 6. 
That there will be plenty of sport is as- 
sured by the fact that there are fifteen 
events scheduled. This means that it will 
be an all-day climb with a lot of energetic 
hustling to get the events finished. All 
sorts of cars will have a chance and motor 
cycles, too, are to be allowed to compete. 
The events follow: . 


No. 1—Gasoline cars with 60.1 to 75-horse- 
power, inclusive. 

No. 2—Gasoline cars with 40.1 to 60-horse- 
power, inclusive. 

No. 3—Gasoline cars with 24.1 to 40-horse- 
power, inclusive. 
. No. 4—Gasoline cars with 15.1 to 24-horse- 
power, inclusive. 

tows 5—Gasoline cars with 15-horsepower and 
under. 
No. 6—AlIl makes of motor cycles. 

No. 7—Free-for-all, open to cars of all types 
and motive power. 
: No. 8—Gasoline cars selling for $850 and 
ess. 

No. 9—Amateur event, owners to drive, for 
the Worcester county championship trophy, to 
be won three times in succession. 5 

No. 10—Gasoline cars seliing from $851 to 
$1,250, inclusive. 

No. 11—Cars selling from $1,250 to and in- 
cluding $2,000. 

ag 12—Free-for-all, gasoline stock cars 
only. 
No. 183—Cars selling from $2,001 to and in- 
cluding $3,000. 

No. 14—Cars selling from $3,001 to and in- 
cluding $4,000. 2 

No. 15—Cars selling from $4,000 and over. 

The events are = to stock cars only ex- 
cept in events 6 and 7. The entry fee is $25 
for each car in each event except in 6 and 7, 
where the fee shall be $10. Entries close on 
Wednesday, June 3 


























COMPLETE. REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON THE HARRISBURG RUN LAST WEEK 
CLASS A 
Engine stops, work 
Car Late at control and broken seals Technical 
No. Make. Entrant Driver lstday 2dday I1istday 2dday Exam. Total 
ye | Rare eee Walter C. White......... Walter C. White......... 0 0 0 0 0 
TGS ie vd iclews Sale otic’ Fred Moeslein........... ©. CL WeaesOe sock Cds 0 0 0 0 15 15 
ee Se a ee ee Robert Morton........... 6 55 4 0 65 
TEE coe S hs -0'k 6 c.0 66 66 Oo > ae 5 ara Bape gs Sage Ratt geal = = ‘ a < CaeNcewk eens : +3 4 A * = 
10—Stoddard-Dayton ......... As 3. Bamilitons 6. i... cats ober ed 5:a;6% ore 0 0b 
18—_Pleree-Atrow ” Cake wade ke ie | oe Aether TRAMAGE. ccc cccccee 0 -- 0° oo Did not finish 
CLASS B : 
22——Mitcheld © 6. sccccccescece Wi. ME GRAM. « dsieiee ss evicas i Cre 0 0 0 0 2 2 
LD —BEMMEWPOLL occ ccc ceceeceeve Andrew Redmond........ Charles Fleming......... 0 0 0 2 4 6 
21—Maxwell .......ccccesees Andrew Redmond........ bev BOM 6 6 BR ee e's 2 2 0 2 19 25 
G—-PMUIMAN 2. ccccecsesaces Max Graupner........+.--. Max Graupner........... 0 0 11 19 21 51 
mm ob'ob kag 46% 6a Ves gg han a RE erie *S aa Croan aauetadate w'eiWiiae : 0 1 + ae Pom. 
MEO: sicicediwaeacwwaids t WOCNNE....cccseccce ester Smith. .....sseee — — 
15—Dlaune ae Gkindora'a a ane a SPs cash sa ene tes Be Ek, Whee ost 4.46 ge ores 51 — —- a Did not finish 
CLASS C 
S—PullMan ....crcccscedece S.' Mis TER ss si es Sh nie ‘ot Stuart Lafean........... 0 0 0 0 6 6 
27—Pennsylvania ....... ° oR. BH. Crominge®...ccccis Le I cians oe tees was 0 0 0 0 11 11 
SO-eIRUNIE fc ccccscccesece de aes NS 6 o4 ahah 8% 6 pte a eA ee 0 0 0 0 17 17 
17—Apperson .......... ews coh De: CREE. onciawaies woe ae ee ee ee 0 0 0 13 5 18 
eee i, A Pn oS GN a 6's od b.0 careers 68 , Se we. RR 0 0 0 9 56 65 
11—Stoddard-Dayton ....... SMS Fp SRaRROR i. SOs Howard Hodson.......... 0 0 0 0 Did not finish 
CLASS D 
19 | boc ee cai beh ves Se” Pre (,,) Rea 6°s,% 0 658 00.6.8 0 0 0 0 0 0 
eee ee ir West-Stillman Co........ F. pO OS ar ear es 9 132 0 0 15 156 
20—Maxwell ........ a rearata -John BH. Sellers.......... John BE. Sellers.......... 80 0 66 0 66 212 
DEN C6 ou. 6.00.64 b0 H0 010 <0 ede: ahs CE bs eon ecco dion By Ba Se 4 vs Wane 6 vee 0 107 0 243 
Q——PUMAN. . ccccccccvcecccsGs: Cy Cockline iiss. ae as. & Cokin Sislicin wid 88 2 825 5 29 479 
2—JAckSon . oo. ccccceees Pere fa ee eee Ae ee. eae 0 a 0 — Did not finish 
SN, oaks <b at ce ede 8 Dy Was Eis csi ce ee Stee bat R. H. Hagerling........ - 208 —— 439 — Did not finish 
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UNIFORM PENALIZATIONS NEEDED IN TESTS 





1 ITH the present landslide to- 
y» ward reliability tests in 
which penalizations are im- 
posed for parts of a car 
broken, lost, or otherwise in- 
jured comes the demand for a uniform 
system of penalties so that a broken wheel 
receives the same penalty whether the 
accident or injury occurs in Dakota or in 
Maine. Up to the present widely differ- 
ent systems of penalizing broken parts 
have been used, one club placing a heavy 
demerit on a broken part while another 
organization passes it over very lightly. 
This necessity for uniformity calls for a 
careful study of what should be the deter- 
mining factors in arriving at a properly- 
graded system of penalties to’ be imposed 
for lost, broken or injured parts on a 
motor car during an exhaustive road test. 
Among the leading factors for consider- 
ation is the personal safety element which 
enters into the question and which has a 
close relationship with the steering parts 
of the cars, the brakes and front axles and 
wheels. Other factors that must be con- 
sidered are the time element, the cost of 
the delay and also the time spent on de- 
lays on the road, such delays being more 
important than those caused after the run 
is over in order to make repairs and re- 
placements. Where personal safety is in- 
volved the penalty for sprung, loose and 
broken parts should be more than ten-fold 
that where the possible loss is confined to 
time on the roadside or at the end of the 
trip, as well as to the expense consequent 
upon such. If a steering part breaks 
lives of the car occupants are endangered 
if the speed is at the average or much 
above it. This is also the case with brakes, 
should they fail to work, or if in the appli- 
cation of them some connections or parts 
should break or fracture and render them 
useless. Brakes, although not in use every 
moment the car is in motion, as is the 
steering gear, are nevertheless vitally im- 
portant and if not penalized on an equality 
with steering gear parts should be placed 
close up with them. Close followers with 
steering gear parts and brakes are front 
axles and front wheels. The breaking of 
a front axle and the collapse of a wheel 
have on not a few occasions ditched a car 
with fatal results to the occupants. Not 
to be passed over in this connection are 
poor tire attachments, for who has not 
read on many occasions of a car getting 
‘beyond the control of the driver because 
of a tire giving way. Tire. troubles of 
this nature and consequence rarely occur 
with moderate road speeds, but are in most 


instances accompaniments of high speed 
work on smooth roads. 

Next in the penalization column comes 
those parts that are penalized chiefly be- 
cause of the lack of time required to make 
a repair or put a new part on, and in which 
the value of the part is minor in consider- 
ation with the time expended. In many 
of these breaks there is not the slightest 
chance of injury to the passengers, the 
only trouble being the time required to 
set the parts right. In arriving’ at the 
magnitude of such penalty the value of 
time spent should bethe point of comparison 
for different broken or injured parts of 
this nature. In case the break does not 
have to be repaired on the roadside but 
the car can continue without injury to it- 
self to the end of the day’s run, permit- 
ting of the repair being made in the garage, 
the penalty should not be so severe. 

After this time consideration comes the 
cost of the repairs irrespective of the time 
spent. Frequently a part breaks or be- 
comes badly injured which is above the 
average expense of car parts and as such 
should come in for a proportionately high- 
er penalization. A strap may break on a 
mud apron and require 10 minutes to fix it: 
a commutator may break and require the 
same time to replace it, but the expense in 
connection with the latter is much greater 
than that of the mud apron and the pen- 
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alty should also be. Then there is the 
break in which the value of the part is 
great and in which the length of time 
needed to put in a new part or make a re- 
pair is excessively long in comparison with 
other breaks which should be covered by 
a proportionate penalty, perhaps not dou- 
ble that of the expensive part, but equal 
to a time and valuable part penalty. 

In arriving at a uniform scale of penal- 
izations the parts of the car can be divid- 
ed into groups in which many of the parts 
are practically on an equal footing. To 
explain: The ignition and carburation 
systems are on equal basis as trouble to 
either of them does not result in any in- 
jury to the car, but the considerations are 
largely counted up to time spent and some- 
times to the little expense connected there- 
with. On the other hand, troubles with 
the lubricating and cooling systems result 
in serious damage to the car and because 
of the possibility of such the penalties on 
these parts should be heavier than those 
for earburation or ignition difficulties. A 
broken oil lead may lead to the scoring 
of a cylinder before discovered which 
would call for a new cylinder casting: sim- 
ilarly inefficiencies in the cooling system 
may result in permanent injury. 

Penalties on broken gears in a gearset 
or differential or in a motor should be 
heavily penalized because of the long time 
needed in taking them out and installing 
new ones. 


RESULTS OBTAINABLE THROUGH ORGANIZATION 


HAT the motorists of the 
country will never obtain and 
retain conditions most satis- 
factorily for the pursuit of 
their pleasurable necessity, 
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except through organization, locally, by 
states body, and nationally, is plainly ap- 


parent. One of the’ best organized state 
associations of the A. A. A. is the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Federation, of which Robert 
P. Hooper is the enthusiastic president and 
Paul C. Wolff a most conscientious secre- 
tary. Its monthly pronunciamento always 
contains much that strikes the mark ex- 
actly in the center. We quote from the 
May bulletin: ‘‘The Federation was or- 
ganized for two purposes: that it should 
be a state good roads association, and that 
there should be a body of motorists strong 
enough to secure the enactment of fair 
laws regulating motoring, or to defeat any 
unjust or oppressive legislation that might 
be introduced. We believe that the state 
associations should maintain a national 
body for the same reason that the clubs 
and individual motorists should support a 


state organization which is reasonable.’’ 

It has always been the experience of 
most organizers that the many prefer to 
allow the few to do the work. Gradually 
the present national association is adding 
to its state bodies, which in turn are gain- 
ing club after club, and the day is not far 
distant when two-thirds of the motor car 
users of the country will lend their finan- 
cial and moral support to bettering the 
general conditions of motoring. If there 
isn’t a local club in your vicinity, see that 
one is formed of at least a dozen members, 
for that is the reasonable minimum re- 
quired for the organization of a club which 
can become part of and have a spokes- 
man in the councils of your state associa- 
tion. If there isn’t a club, you can join 
direct as an individual member. Certainly 
the surest way to obtain motor car peace is 
to complete the organization of a widely- 
scattered army of motor car users, neces- 
sarily democratic in character and reach- 
ing wherever a motor-driven vehicle adds 
to the comfort and longevity of life. In 
this, and this only, is success. 





T IS pleasing to record the action of 
Jesse L. Cassard, Jr., who entered a 
Royal Tourist in the recent Baltimore 
sealed bonnet test. He was awarded a 
perfect score, he having finished with seals 
intact. However, later when he lifted the 
bonnet he discovered a broken fan belt, 
whereupon he notified the officials he would 
not accept the perfect score, as he believed 
the contest was for the purpose of having 
the cars go through not only with un- 
broken seals, but perfect: otherwise. Mr. 
‘Cassard has the spirit of the true sports- 
man, the kind which does not seek to take 
advantage of technicalities. He was 
within the letter of the law, but it was 
the spirit of it that he lived up to. A 
few more of the Cassard type would make 
the work of contest officials much easier, 
save lots of printers’ ink and redound to 
the credit of the sport. It is to be hoped 
Mr. Cassard will bé held up as a shining 
example to the motoring world. 
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NE must commend the action of the 

Parisian committee in giving the 
Thomas car an allowance of 15 days over 
its rivals in the New York-Paris race for 
having gone to Alaska, which the others 
did not do; but on the other hand there is 
room for criticism in the substitution of 
eash prizes for the cup originally offered 
to ‘‘the car that goes farthest on the 
official route,’’? and not the first one to 
reach Paris. The American representa- 
tive complied with this regulation by go- 
ing to Alaska and should have the cup. 
A paltry prize of $1,000 for being first to 
reach Paris would be only a drop in the 
bucket when compared with what each of 
the entrants has spent so far. Why, it 
wouldn’t more than pay for that trip 
from South Bend to Chicago! 








A. A. A. LEGISLATIVE AND 
GOOD ROADS CONVENTION 








Buffalo, N. Y., May 11—Preced- 
ing the start of the annual A. A. A. 
tour from Buffalo the national asso- 
ciation will hold its first legislative 
and good roads convention, in ‘the 
preparation of which splendid prog- 
ress is being made. Briefly outlined, 
this is the program that has been 
mapped out: 


wage July 6—Arrival, reception 
and registration of delegates at the 
Iroquois hotel and Mey side trips to . 
Niagara Falls, which is only 20 miles 
from Buffalo. 


Tuesday, July 7—Address of wel- 
come by Mayor J. N. Adam, with a 
morning session devoted to a discus- 
sion of “Uniform Automobile Legisla- 
tion” under the direction of Chairman 
Charles Thaddeus Terry and members 
of the A. A. A, legislative board. In 
the afternoon the subject of good 
roads will. receive attention under the 
supervision of Chairman Robert P. 
Hooper and members of the good roads 
board. State Highway Commissioners 
Hunter, of Pennsylvania; McClintock, 
of Massachusetts, and Skene, of New 
York, will be included among the 
speakers. In the evening the dele- 
gates will be entertained at a vaude- 
ville performance at Shea’s theater. 


Wednesday, July 8—Good roads will 
be further considered at the morning 
session, and early in the afternoon the 
delegates will be given a tour of in- 
spection over new roads under con- 
struction in and about the city. County 
Engineer George C. Diehl, of Buffalo, 
is the chairman of the committee on 
practical roads construction... Demon- 
strations will be included by 
builders on the maintenance and 
preservation of the highways, illus- 
trating various methods for makin 
roads dustless. In the evening wil 
come the banquet at the Iroquois 
hotel, with President William H. 
Hotchkiss presiding. 
Governor Hughes, of New York; Gov- 
ernor Stuart, of Pennsylvania, and 
Governor Harris, of Ohio, will be 
among the speakers. 

Thursday, July 9—Start on the fifth 
annual reliabili touring contest of 
the A. A. A., including the contests 
for the Charles J. Glidden trophy for 
touring cars and the Frank B. Hower 
trophy for runabouts. 


It is expected 

















HICAGO may well be proud of its 

record-breaking entry in the Algon- 
quin hill-climb of the motor club. That 
such a brilliant array of celebrities should 
be attracted to it certainly makes the 
fixture a national event, one that will 
make even Wilkes-Barre sit up and take 
notice. It is believed the Windy City 
affair is of greater educational value than 
any other held in this country, for the 
formula brings out motor efficiency in 
such a manner that it affords engineers a 
chance for comparisons and at the same 
time gives the public an opportunity to 
learn something. A double climb like 
this, including both standing and flying 
starts and without a chance to change 
gear ratios, will produce results that will 
give a true line on the hill-climbing merits 
of the four-score of entries. Chicago is 
entitled to the limelight. 





RPHANS’ DAY now stands out in red 

letters on the motoring calendar and 
it certainly is gratifying to note that in 
nearly every big city in the country—and 
little ones as well—there is an organized 
movement to make the national observ- 
ance of the idea universal. Where clubs 
are not, the dealers have pitched in and 
started the ball rolling, so that while all 
these runs may not take place on the same 
day, yet they will come close enough to- 
gether to attract attention in all parts of 
the country to the philanthropic motives 
of the motorists. The tendency to broaden 
the idea by remembering the old people 
as well, as undertaken by Chicago, also is 
to be commended. If anything it is a 
better idea than the original one, for all 
of us must get old and it is comforting to 
think that the aged are not forgotten in 
this mad whirl of the twentieth century. 

















SCHEDULE OF MOTORING EVENTS TMAT WILL BE CONTESTED THIS YEAR 





——_— 





Chicago _Hill-Climb—Third annual _hill- 
climb of Chicago Motor Club at Algonquin, 
May 15. 

Southern Reliability Run—Two-day relia- 
bility run at Atlanta, Ga., May 15 and 16. 


Kansas City Test—Endurance run of Kan- 
He a Automobile Club, Kansas City, Mo., 
May 16. 


Hartford Run—Endurance run of Automo- 
bile Club of Hartford, Conn., May 16. 

Coast Festival—Motor festival at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., May 19-23. 

,Hoosier Test—Sealed bonnet reliability run 
at Indianapolis, Ind., May 20. 


Pittsburg Track Meet—Two-day track meet 
: t Pree Island track, Pittsburg, May 22 

Albany HIill-Climb—Hill-climb of Albany 
Automobile Club at Albany, N. Y., May 23. 

Cincinnati HIill-Climb—Hill-climb of Auto- 
mobile Club of Cincinnati at Cincinnati, May 


. Vilnneapolis Rellability—Two-day reliabil- 
ity run of Minneapolis Automobile Club, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 28-29. 


Bridgeport Hill-Climb — Hill-climb at 


Bridgeport, Conn., May 30. 

Twelve-Hour Endurance Run—New Jersey 
Automobile and Motor Club’s 12-hour endur- 
ance test, May 30. 


Boston Track Meet—Meet at Readville 
track, May 30. ’ 
Wilkes-Barre Climb—Annual climb _ up 
= Despair at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 


Denver Endurance Run—Three hundred- 
mile endurance test for stripped chassis at 
Denver, May 30. 

Omaha_ Hill-Climb— Omaha Automobile 
Club’s hill-climb, May 30. 

‘International Trials — Royal Automobile 
Club of England, 2,000 miles international 
trials, June 1-18. 

Strailghtaway Races—Long Island Automo- 
bile Club’s straightaway races, June 5. 

Dead Horse Hill-Climb—Annual Dead Horse 
hill-climb of Worcester Automobile Club, of 
Worcester, Mass., June 6 

Prince Henry Tour—Prince Henry cup 
tour in Germany, June 9-17. 


Chicago Roadabilit 
mobile 
June 13. 


Cleveland Hill-Climb—Annual hill- 
Cleveland Automobile Club, June ucla of 


Scottish Reliability—Annual a 
Wability run, June 12-1 te 


Albany’s Annual Run—Annual 5-day tour 
of Albany Automobile Club, 
Fane a0 ae. ub, Albany, Ny. p oe 


Milwaukee Reliability—Four hundred-mile 


reliability run of Mil k 
pry 3% waukee Automobile Club, 


White Mountain Tour—Tour f 
York to White Mountains starts Fane a" 
Twelve-Hundred-Mile Reliabilit ' 
Motor Club's 1.200-mile, 200 miles qe 


reliability run, sch 1 3 
per y eduled for June 24, 25, 26 


Norristown Hill-Climb—Norristown Auto- 


mobile Club’s hill-climb 
Lamon H mb at Norristown, Pa., 


Hoosier Road Events—Indianapolis Ax - 
mobile Club’s road events at aca 


; Test—Chicago Auto- 
lub’s roadability test to Gary, = 
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MOTOR AGE 


WORLD'S RACERS NOW IN ASIA 





Thomas Reaches Tokio, and de Dion and Zust Report at 
Tsuruga—American Car Given 15 Days’ Allowance—Cash 
Prizes Instead of Fine Cup Offered 


Chieago, May 12—In a nutshell the news 
concerning the New York-Paris race is as 
follows: The Thomas and its crew landed 
at Tokio Sunday and left yesterday for 
Viadivostok, where they expect to meet 
the de Dion and Zust; the Paris commit- 
tee has ruled that the Thomas gets 15 days’ 
handicap over the French and Italian cars 
because the American went to Alaska; 
the committee also decided to withdraw 
the cup and instead substitute cash prizes; 
lastly, rumor has it the de Dion will be 
withdrawn by order of Count de Dion, al- 
though so far this action has not been 
taken by the French maker. 

As an excuse for pulling down the cup 
the committee says the action was caused 
by the modification of the rules which re- 
sulted in the abandonment of the route 
through Alaska and the crossing of Bering 
strait. In place of the cup there will be 
three cash prizes—$1,000, $600 and $200 
for the first, second and third cars, re- 
spectively, to reach Paris. 

The Paris committee, in ruling on the 
allowance to be made the Thomas for go- 
ing to Alaska, decided that the American 
should be allowed 15 days’ advantage over 
the de Dion and Zust, while the Protos is 
re-established as 4 contestant through be- 
ing placed on scratch as it were, the 
Thomas having 30 days’ allowance over 
the German, while the French and Italian 
rigs get 15 days over Koeppen. The com- 
mittee takes into consideration Koeppen’s 
misunderstanding, which caused him tu 
ship from Ogden to Seattle in order to 
catch the steamer. The committee be- 
lieved had the German stuck to the road 
it would have taken him another 15 days 
to get to San Francisco and then ship by 
boat to Seattle. 

Figuring on the ‘‘dope,’’ it is esti- 
mated that the de Dion and Zust will 
reach Vladivostok this week, where they 
will await the American and German cars. 
To go the rest of the way through Asia 
and Europe will take from 10 weeks to 3 
months, so the winner of the race should 
reach Paris about August 10. The Rus- 
sian committee has completed its task and 
supplies have been placed for the trans- 
Siberian trip. .The de Dion story is caus- 
ing considerable comment, but so far the 
official announcement of the withdrawal 
of the French car has not been made. 

The arrival in Japan of the Thomas 
created quite a stir in Tokio, according to 
a cable dispatch to the New York Times 
from Tokio, which says: ‘‘The American 
Thomas car in the New York-Paris race 
arrived in Japan on the steamship Shaw- 
mut, after a calm and uneventful passage 
across the Pacific, broken only by 2 days of 


severe storm. The boat was 18 days in 
transit, and spoke no ship on the voyage. 
The crew of the American car found the 
trip delightful, save for impatience to get 
on the road. The four men came ashore 
here immediately after the steamer 
docked, but the machine was not landed. 
It will proceed again this afternoon on the 
Shawmut from Yokohama to Kobe, where 
it will land and start overland across 
Japan. From Kobe the car will go direct 
to Tsurgaru, where it will again take ship 
to Vladivostok. It should arrive in Si- 
beria by Saturday morning at the latest. 
There was the keenest disappointment ex- 
pressed in the American colony here at 
the failure of the car to be landed. The 
French and Italian cars, which reached 
here 10 days ago, were enthusiastically 
received by the European colony and the 
patriotic spirit of the Americans was thor- 
oughly aroused. They anticipated arrang- 
ing an elaborate reception and having an 
opportunity of seeing the machine which 
had beaten the foreign cars across the 
American continent show its paces on the 
roadways in the city. The French and 
Italian cars made a splendid show of speed 
on the thoroughfares on which the leading 
hotels and clubs are situated and the 
Americans anticipated even a better show- 
ing from their champion. The excellent 
condition in which the foreign cars were 
after their trip over the American conti- 
nent was a source of wonder to all who 
saw them. Their display of speed stimu- 
lated their compatriots among the resi- 
dents of the city to offer generous wagers 
that they would beat the American car 
into Paris. The American residents were 
not slow to cover the bets offered and 
there was the liveliest interest in the car 
on this account. One bet of $1,000 was 
made that the American would be first to 
reach the French capital, backing the car 
against the field. The'crew of the Yankee 
racer was keenly gratified to find such evi- 
dence of confidence in its ability to win 
the great race around the world, and de- 
clared it would certainly justify it. The 
men were amazed at the interest taken in 
the race here and the accurate details of 
the contest across America with which the 
foreigners were acquainted.’’ 
Foreign Racers Cross Japan 

Chicago, May 13—A cablegram today 
from Tsuruga, Japan says: ‘‘After a re- 
markable journey across Japan, the Italian 
ear Zust, and the French de Dion, in the 
race from New York to Paris, have ar- 
rived at this port. They will take the 
first steamer to Vladivostok. Describing 
their trip, the motorists said: ‘The Zust 
and de Dion have struggled through moun- 





tain gorges and over roads which were 
only wide enough to allow the wheels of 
the cars to pass between the mountain 
torrents on the one side and the rice fields 
on the other. Having gone without any 
food on Monday from 4 a. m. until 5 p. m., 
we started to cross a high mountain. Birds 
of prey circled in the air above us, be- 
tween the rocky sides of the mountains, 
passing and repassing in search for their 
victims. At our feet, concealed by high 
grass, was the edge of a precipice. As- 
cending and descending, we went ahead 
in the obscurity of night. Suddenly we 
found ourselves on the edge of a gorge. 
Three of us had gone ahead as scouts. We 
shouted to the others who were driving 
the cars straight to the edge. Only the 
quickest turn of the steering wheel pre- 
vented a disaster. The front wheels of 
the Zust almost hung over the precipice. 
We all shouted for joy when we realized 
the danger we had escaped. The motor 
of the Zust was running free as the car, 
held by a large rock from going forward, 
stood trembling on the brink. Had the 
rock given way the car wouldhave fallen.’ ’’ 


AJAX PLANT DEDICATED 
Trenton, N. J.. May 11—With Governor 
Fort, of New Jersey, and Mayor Madden, 
of Trenton, as sponsors, and 2,000 men 
prominent in the sport and industry as 
witnesses, the new plant of the Ajax-Grieb 


Rubber Co. was christened last Monday 


with due ceremony and much congratu- 
latory jollification. There were speeches, 
not too many of them; a luncheon, vaude- 
ville, bridge and pinochle tables and an 
inspection of the new factory that was 
most instructive, interesting and im- 
pressive. The guests arrived in two 
special trains, the one from Philadelphia 
bringing forty Quakers and that from New 
York a bunch of 149 Knickerbockers. Gov- 
ernor Fort pressed electric buttons that 
set the wheel of the great Curtiss engine 
revolving and the rollers and grinders to 
work. The new Ajax-Grieb plant consists 
of three brick buildings, one of three 
stories, 60 by 190 feet; a one-story press- 
room, 80 by 200; and an engine and boiler 
room of one story, 40 by 90, giving 53,800 
square feet of floor space. The acreage of 
the factory grounds is 8 acres. 





FRENCH EXPORTS SHRINK 

Washington, D. C., May 9—A dispatch 
just received here states that the official 
statistics of France show a decline of 
$1,046,000 in the exports of motor cars for 
the first 2 months of this year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding time of last 
year. More than one-half the decrease 
was in exports to the United Kingdom. 
French exports to Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary and to Argentina 
also declined in the 2 months. But to the 
United States the French statistics show 
an increase in exports of cars of more 
than 100 per cent. The figures were $333,- 
647 in January and February, 1907, and 








$648,606 in the same months of this year. 
The United States custom-house returns 
do not agree with the French figures, 
though all of the exports probably did 
not reach this country within the 2 months. 
There were 119 motor cars imported from 
France, to the value of $407,871, in Janu- 
ary and February, 1907, while in the cor- 
responding months this year 186 were im- 
ported, of the value of $342,231, The 
average value last year was $3,427 and this 
year $1,840, showing the tendency of the 
trade. The United States exported 331 
motor cars in January and February, which 
with parts, were valued at $790,016. In 
the corresponding months of last year 427 
ears were exported, the value, with parts, 
reaching $820,170. The exports exceeded 
the imports by $327,143, and to Great 
Britain there was an increase in exports 
to the value of $156,000, as compared with 
the French loss of $374,000. 


JOHNSON WILL MAKE CARS 

Milwaukee, Wis., May 12—The Johnson 
Service Co., Jefferson and Michigan streets, 
manufacturer of the steam mail cars now 
used by the United States government in 
its Milwaukee service, has invaded the mo- 
tor car field as a manufacturer. Announce- 
ment has just been made by the company 
that after several years of quiet develop- 
ment work it believes it has produced 2 
car that has every good feature of the best 
machines now on the market, in addition 
to new features developed by the fertile 
brain of Professor Warren 8. Johnson, one 
of the best known engineers in the United 
States. The Johnson Service Co. essen- 
tially is an electrical manufacturing con- 
cern, with heat-regulating systems as a 
specialty. When David C. Owen, postmas- 
ter of Milwaukee 2 years ago, devised a 
motor car mail-carrying system, Professor 
Johnson worked with him and finally ‘pro- 
duced a powerful steam car. Six of these 
have been built and they are leased to the 
United States postoffice department. Four 
are in daily service and two are for emer- 
gency use. Despite the evident success of 
the steam cars, the new product of the 
Johnson Service Co. is a gasoline car. The 
company will make a 35-horsepower five 
to six-passenger car, with 112-inch wheel- 
base, and a 50-horsepower seven to eight- 
passenger car. 


ALL 1908 PACKARDS SOLD 

Detroit, Mich., May 12—It is not often 
the vice-president of a republic is unable 
to buy the motor car of his choice. Yet 
Ramon Coral, vice-president of Mexico, 
ordered a Packard car just too late to get 
one, on account of the actual selling out 
by all dealers of the total 1908 product 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. The out- 
put is 300 cars more than were manufac- 
tured last year, in spite of the recent 
financial troubles. The Packard plant now 
is busy in all departments completing the 
output so that all of the 1908 Packards be 
turned out and delivered on sehedule time. 


MOTOR AGE 
ROAD RACE AT LOWELL 





Enthusiasts in Massachusetts Pro- 
moting a Big 200-Mile Stock 
Chassis Proposition 





Boston, Mass., May 9—If the present 
plans go through there will be a 200-mile 
stock chassis road race in Massachusetts 
next July 4 that will make the residents 
of this state sit up and take notice. 
Lowell possesses one of the finest stretches 
of roads in the entire state, running 
through to the New Hampshire line. 
There have been motor races held on it 
previously, but they were all short events. 
This race, however, will be a rival for 
some of the others held in the east. 

It is possible to provide a course of 20 
miles long, most of it within the city 
limits. So a few days ago some of the 
motorists discussed a stock chassis race 
and a meeting was held at which an or- 
ganization was formed to handle the mat- 
ter. J. O. Heinze, the well-known maker 
of coils and batteries, was made president; 
Frank 8. Corlew, Boston agent for the 
Dragon a year ago, one of the best known 
motorists in the east, was appointed vice- 
president; John A. McKena, of the board 
of trade, secretary, and Harry Dunlap, 
treasurer. ; 

A fund was started to provide the ex- 
penses of running the race and in a few 
days it reached several thousand. Con- 
gressman Butler Ames has sent the design 
for a handsome trophy to Tiffany at New 
York to be made and this will be ready in 
a few days. Vice-President Lewis R. 
Speare, of the A. A. A., was selected to 
referee the race and Lon Peck, of Boston, 
who starts all the Bay State races, will 
be starter. 

The entries will be limited to twelve 
ears. This is to prevent the first car 
reaching the stand before the last one 
gets away on the last round. There may 
be a further limit to the effect that only 
one make of car may be entered. This 
has not been decided upon yet. As Con- 
gressman Ames is a colonel in the state 
militia it is expected that state troops 
may be available to police the course. An 
effort will be made to get some of the 
stars that drove in the Briarcliff race to 
enter. The entrance fee has been placed 
at $250. If there is any money left over 
after the race it will be turned in to the 
city for street repairs. 

The ‘‘climb to the clouds’’ up Mount 
Washington is to be revived this summer. 
That was the information that John An- 
derson, of Bretton Woods and Ormond 
fame, told a Motor Age representative a 
few days ago. Mr. Anderson says there 
will be a tour from New York to the 
mountains, starting June 22, in which a 
number of well-known New Yorkers who 
spend much of their time at Bretton 
Woods each year will take part. The 
first day’s run will be to Waterbury, 101 
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miles. From there the route goes north 
to Lenox, 74°miles. The third day it will 
be at Manchester, Vt., 64 miles. Next 
will be Lake Sunapee, 74 miles. It is 
proposed that Boston motorists will join 
the tour at that point and continue 
through to Bretton Woods, 71 miles away. 
The return will be made via Poland 
Springs, 82 miles; Newcastle, 81 miles; 
Boston, 68 miles. It is expected the Bos- 
toniang will escort the New Yorkers as far 
as Springfield. The route will then be 
via Waterbury to New York. During the 
stay in the mountains it is proposed to 
have a series of trials lasting 3 or 4 days 
patterned after the Scottish reliability. 


TRADE SLOW IN SPAIN 

Washington, D, C., May 11—The trade 
promotion bureau of the federal govern- 
ment is advised regarding the market for 
motor cars in Spain that bad roads, dear 
gasoline and loss of wealth in the Cuban 
war have all contributed to the slow de- 
velopment of the motor car business in 
Spain, where cars are still essentially an 
article de luxe, and for commercial pur- 
poses are practically unknown. Moreover, 
as regards Madrid itself, which is the best 
market of Spain, the city covers but a 
small area, and is surrounded by some- 
what desolate country and doubtful roads, 
and the streets of the city itself are, as a 
rule, peculiarly unsuited to rapid locomo- 
tion. Probably in no other city is the 
proportion of private carriages to wealth 
so great as in Madrid, and in this direc- 
tion there is a considerable field for a 
medium-priced car which will put the 
fashionable method of getting about with- 
in the reach of persons of moderate in- 
come who now drive about in carriages. 
Motoring in Spain is under the protection 
of the Real Automobile Club de Espana. 
The representative of motor car manufac- 
turers in the Spanish capital have formed 
a society, presided over by Senor Crespo, 
for the protection of their interests. 


CAR COUNT IN GERMANY 

Washington, D. C., May 9—According 
to figures furnished the Washington gov- 
ernment there were on January 1, 1908, in 
the German empire 36,022 motor vehicles, 
of which 34,244 were passenger cars and 
1,778 were commercial rigs. This is an 
increase of about 33 per cent during the 
year 1907. More than one-half of the so- 
called pleasure vehicles were motor cycles. 
The increase was much larger, proportion- 
ally, in South Germany than in North 
Germany, being only 17.2 per cent in 
Prussia as against 84.8 per cent in Ba- 
varia and 148.1 per cent in Hesse. In the 
city of Berlin the increase in the number 
of motor vehicles for the year was only 
.2 per cent. Of the passenger vehicles, 
14,046 were used for business or profes- 
sional purposes, and 13,771 as pleasure and 
sporting vehicles. During the year 5,686 
ears passed the frontier for temporary use 
for touring purposes. 
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AISTORY AND CONSTRUCTION 


LUTCHES of one form 
or another, if one may 
judge from the literature on 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Paper read before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at New York, May !2. Discussion to be continued at Detroit, June 
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‘OF CLUTCHES 


tion and several other types. 
Reuleaux illustrates the 


pape ss Ramsbottom clutch as used 





the subject, have been used 
since the earliest history of 
the mechanic arts, an impor- 
tant usage dating far back 
being in connection with wire 
drawing. It would seem, 
however, that clutches in 
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for rolling mill work. This 
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is nothing more nor less than 
a friction coupling in which 
one flange is squeezed be- 
tween frictional surfaces by 
being tightly bolted. Refer- 
ring to figure 5, the flange 











general had attracted but 


attached to part A is firmly 





little attention in the en- 
gineering world until recent- 
ly, when they have been called upon to do 
the delicate work now required of them 
in connection with cotton mill machinery, 
printing presses, electric cranes, power 
plants, and, most recently, with motor cars. 
The Positive Jaw Clutch 

The positive jaw clutch is necessarily 
used only where the character of the start- 
ing action is immaterial, and if sudden, 
matters but little. It obviously can be 
used only where the inertia of the stand- 
ing of driven parts is relatively small, 
otherwise materials could not stand the 
wear and tear. Modifications of the posi- 
tive clutch are made in the angles of en- 
gagement between the jaws. The least 
positive form is one where the planes of 
engagement are inclined backward as re- 
gards the direction of motion at an angle 
of 15 degrees, more or less. The tendency 
of such a clutch under load is to disengage. 
It must be held up to its work by an axial 
pressure, which may be regulated to per- 
form a normal duty, but to slip and disen- 
gage when called upon abnormally by some 
accident or overload. 

Positive clutches with engaging planes 
parallel to the axis of rotation must be 
held up to their work to guard against a 
natural tendency to jar out, but they pre- 
sent no safety features against an over- 
load. More extreme yet as to positiveness 
is the so-called undercut engagement of 
the jaw clutch, the tendency of which is 
to engage the tighter when loaded; and 
which can be disengaged only when abso- 
lutely free from load and in a condition to 
be rotated in a reverse direction sufficient- 
ly to overcome the under-cut angle. In 
motor car construction the 
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the driving shaft, while the main friction 
clutch is open. 

Several inventors of merit have accom- 
plished this same thing by a sliding spline, 
or a hardened ball, on the driven shaft, 
which engages with the gear hub internal- 
ly. Such forms are in use, but it camnot 
be said in common use. It will be seen 
that this use of a positive clutch in con- 
nection with the motor car is one where 
there is little inertia to be overcome, the 
mass to be started being only a small 
shaft within the gearbox and the gears on 
it. The chances are that even these are 
rotating to some extent in the direction in 
which they are to continue to move. After 
this positive clutch is once engaged the 
main friction clutch comes into play. No 
drag of the friction clutch is permissible. 

The starting crank of a motor car is 
a first-rate illustration of an under-cut 
positive clutch. It is under-cut so that 
when the hand is applied to the starting 
erank there is little or no danger of the 
clutch slipping off and wrenching the oper- 
ator. It is a fact, however, that some of 
these clutches are not under-cut and are 
disagreeable to handle for this reason. 


Classification of Friction Clutches 

A rather careful search of the literature 
reveals the fact that there are basic types, 
few in number, involved in all clutches, 
but that there is an infinite variety of de- 
tail of construction and manipulation. 
Rankine ‘Mifferentiates betwen friction 
clutches about as follows: 

Friction clutch—contracting band; fric- 
tion cones; frictional sector—invented by 
Bodmer; friction disk—Weston’s inven- 


Fig. 4 


clamped between the wood- 
lined surfaces of B, ad- 
justment of the bolts being such that the 
frigtion will resist normal torque, but yield 
to abnormal torque. This is perhaps the 
most simple form of friction clutch. It 
would seem as though some such device 
might well enter into the transmitting por- 
tions of a motor car, so adjusted as to re- 
sist up to, say, one-half the elastic limit 
of the parts involved, and slip under the 
application of any greater load. Right 
here it is well to point out, however, that 
many mechanical devices which have per- 
formed well elsewhere have performed 
badly in motor cars because of the unusu- 
ally variable conditions to which a motor 
car is exposed, which might prove to be 
true of this clutch. 

Reuleaux then shows as the next step in 
the development of the clutch a cone 
coupling, the two parts being forced into 
engagement by screw and handwheel B, 
as shown in figure 6. He states that the 
angle of the cone should not be less than 
10 degrees, in order that the parts may not 
become wedged together. He also gives 
in connection with this clutch with fric- 
tional surfaces of iron on iron a co-efficient 
of friction of 0.15. In order to keep the 
axial pressure within reasonable limits, he 
places the mean radius of the cone be- 
tween three and six diameters of the shaft. 
Following the single cone clutch in Reu- 
leaux is what might be called a multi- 
eone, as shown in section by figure 7, a 
series of concentric cone-shaped rings 
with angles of 10 degrees, or 20 degrees 
for both halves of the cone. As shown in 
this cut, it is apparent that the collar 
would have to resist the pressure and wear 
due to the axial pressure nec- 








positive type of clutch is 
used inside the gearbox, so 
arranged as to be operated 
only while the main friction 
clutch connecting the engine 
with the driven shaft is dis- 
engaged. This positive clutch 
sometimes takes the form in 
motor cars of an external 
spur gear meshing with an 
internal spur gear. Motor 
ear gear changing systems are 
used that keep all gears in 
mesh all the time. Each gear 
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essary for proper engage- 
ment. This would be serious. 

Such wear is avoided in 
heavy machine work or in 
high-speed motor car design 
by making the axial pressure 
self-contained on the rotating 
member, except when the 
‘clutch is in the act of being 
disengaged. Such construc- 
.tion as this has been found 
absolutely necessary jin con- 
nection with all motor car 
clutches. This modification 











carries a positive jaw clutch 





of the forging is shown in 





to be engaged with mates on 
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figure 9. The pressure of the 
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screw. wheel ‘is _ self-con- 





tained, the halves A and B 
being clamped together by 
it, the concentric double- 
faced cones furnishing much 
friction at slight axial 
pressure. 

The next clutch shown by 
Reuleaux is that which he 
attributes to Koechlin, figure 
10. This is the internal ex- 





to the frictional - surfaces 
more than the previous -ex- 
ample, which oil would more 
than offset the effect of the 
cone engagement. 








Clutches of Small Dimensions 

A strong demand has de- 
veloped for a clutch of very 
small dimensions for a given 
capacity. This demand has 
been met in rather a curious 











panding type, three internal 





way. Instead of cast iron or 





clamp pieces A, fitted with 
bronze shoes, being thrust out 
against the enclosing cylindrical drum B, 
by means of lever and screw action. Reu- 
leaux points out the fact that there is no 
danger of wedging in this clutch, as ex- 
ists in connection with the cone clutch. 
Reuleaux next shows a form of ‘‘axial 
friction coupling,’’ well-known as_ the 
Weston clutch, based on the principle of 
multiple plate friction, figure 8. The 
plates are alternately wood and iron, as 
indicated, the wooden ones engaging with 
the outside cylindrical containing case A, 
and the iron ones with the shaft B. In 
the form shown, the plates are pressed to- 
gether by springs D and released by draw- 
ing back a collar C, which releases the 
spring pressure acting on the plates. 
Machine Shop Clutches 

The foregoing reference to Reuleaux 
will serve to fix in mind the fundamental 
or basic type of clutches, and I will now 
give a number of illustrations to show 
the development of the machine shop 
clutch from the earlier forms already illus- 
trated. Perhaps the simplest is the type 
in which one flat disk presses against an- 
other, the surfaces being leather against 
iron, bronze against iron, or wood against 
iron, the axial pressure being great enough 
to drive the maximum load, yet not so 
great but that slipping takes place when 
the load is first applied, which prevents 
all jar. 

In figure 11 is a modification of the 
Weston type. It is not multi-disk, there 
being one wooden disk A, attached to the 
enclosing ease B, which is gripped be- 
tween two iron surfaces C,: keyed to the 
driving shaft. To prevent any drag when 
disengaged, separating springs D are sup- 
plied, which part the fric- 
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empirical character. The co-efficient of 
friction of maple—which is comomnly 


used by them—on cast iron is 
known. Little use can be made 
of this knowledge, however, as the 


degree of lubrication, or lack of it, 
may easily double or halve this co-efficient. 
The manufacturers have learned by expe- 


rience what size clutch of their own make 


is necessary for the transmission of a 
given horsepower. Catalogues usually give 
the horsepower that can be transmitted at 
100 revolutions per minute. It is probable 
that information of this kind, untechnical 
though it be, is decidedly more reliable 
than that obtained from any formula con- 
taining an unknown variable—the co- 
efficient of friction. 

What was formerly known as the Frisby 
elutch was designed many years ago, when 
no attention was paid to mathematical 
design, but its capacity has been well 
established by experience. Figure 12 shows 
this elutch, which is not unlike the last 
one described, except that a flat surface 
A and cone B are used in combination. 
The gripping of the surfaces is accom- 
plished in very much the same way. The 
frictional surfaces are separated by 
springs when disengaged. It is apparent 
that this clutch would require less axial 
pressure for any given horsepower trans- 
mitted than the foregoing type because 
of the cone; or, in other words, for a 
given axial pressure would transmit more 
horsepower, and therefore would be 
smaller and more compact, all other things 
being equal. But here again is the uncer- 
tainty of the coefficient of friction.. This 
clutch, for example, might throw its oil 


metal of ordinary strength, 
_ hardened tool steel frictional 
parts are resorted to. This permits exceed- 
ingly high normal pressures between the 
frictional surfaees. As much as 100 horse- 
power has been transmitted at 1,000 revo- 
lutions per minute with a clutch contain- 
ing friction rings 5%4 inches diameter and 
1% inch wide. This form of clutch has 
been largely introduced into automatic 
machines, machine shop countershafts and 
launch engines. Its engagement is ap- 
parently soft enough for any of these pur- 
poses, but in connection with motor car 
service it is yet in the experimental stage. 
Clutches with Cork Friction Surfaces 

In connection with the commercial 
clutches of the forms now under discus- 
sion, cork has recently entered the field 
to a considerable extent and apparently 
with considerable success. It has a high 
co-efficient of friction, probably double that 
of wood or leather on iron. Its behavior 
is peculiar because of its elasticity under 
compression. 

As a rule, the corks are forced into 
suitable cavities formed for them in one 
of the metallic frictional surfaces. The 
corks are previously boiled and thereby 
softened and then pressed into the cavi- 
ties. So established in a metal surface, 
they normally protrude above the sur- 
rounding surface and engage first when 
the surfaces are brought together. If suf- 
ficient pressure is applied to the clutch 
they are forced down flush with the metal 
surface and act with it in carrying the 
load. Following the release of the load, 
they again protrude beyond the surround- 
ing metal surface. 

Two forms of cork are used, one being 
the cork in its natural condition, the other 





prepared as follows: Small 





tional surfaces when. idle. 
Slight rubbing when idle is 
not a very serious matter in 
machine shop clutches, how- 
ever, but its importance in 
connection with motor car 
clutches I will bring out 
later. It is interesting to 
note that very little in- 
formation is given or obtain- 
able in regard to the fric- 
tional capacity of these ma- 
chine shop clutches. Corre- 
spondence with the manufac- 
turers reveals the fact that 
knowledge of the capacity 











pieces are compressed into 
sheets and blocks of any de- 
sired shape under very great 
pressure and under enough 
heat to cause the natural 
gums of the cork to exude 
and act as a binder. This 
form of prepared cork is 
really more enduring than 
the natural, being stronger, 
firmer and yet possessing 
much elasticity. It is expen- 
sive and has not had wide 
use for this reason. Never- 
theless it has ben most suc- 
cessful in performing service 
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beyond the capacity of other 
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materials. That is, a clutch 
with cork friction surfaces 
will carry a greater load than 
a clutch of the same size 
of ordinary materials. 

One example of this I will 
give as follows: A Dodge 
friction clutch carrying 500 
horsepower gave much trouble 
on account of being overload- 
ed. This clutch was strained 
up as tight as possible, and it 
was all a man could do to 
throw it. The maple blocks 











tions: If it is so adjusted as 
to be soft and pick up its 
load gradually a small amount 
of oil coming between the sur- 
faces renders it absolutely use- 
less. Such a clutch when rea- 
sonably dry will drive a car 
up a grade sufficient to stall 
the engine. The same clutch 
with an overdose of oil will 
not drive the car up a half per 
cent grade on asphalt. This 
is a good illustration of the 











uncertainty of figures in con- 





used were replaced with com- 

pressed cork. It was then pos- 

sible to loosen the adjustment of the clutch 
to such an extent that the operator could 
throw it with littie effort. Following this 
change, it was found that a set of cork 
blocks outlasted the maple ones five to 
one in regular use. 

Prof. I. N. Hollis, of Harvard Univer- 
ity, has determined the coefficient of fric- 
tion of cork on metal. He found that the 
coefficient of friction for plain cast iron 
on cast iron is about 0.16; that is, where 
W represents the pressure on the surfaces 
and R the frictional resistance. 

R= 0.16 W. 

Similarly, for plain bronze on cast iron 

the coefficient of friction is 0.14, or 
R= 0.14 W. 

The coefficient of friction of the cork 
on the cast iron, however, was found to 
be from 0.33 to 0.37, the former, 0.33, be- 
ing the value for the heavier loads. 

It is apparent that the coefficient of 
cork on iron or steel is about double that 
of iron on iron. It is further claimed 
that the coefficient of friction for cork is 
not very much less when lubricated. Cork 
has much advantage in a moist atmos- 
phere, being very slightly affected by 
moisture, as compared with maple blocks 
ordinarily used. Other tests show for a 
given dimension of clutch a torque for 
cork inserts nearly double that of a 
leather-faced clutch. 

Concerning Motor Car Clutches 

Soon after 1895 the evolution of the 
motor car or motor vehicle commenced in 
earnest. There was no difficulty in the 
way of operating the vehicle with steam 
or electricity. Positive connection be- 
tween ‘motor and wheels was quite possi- 
ble because of the flexibility of the motor. 
It was realized, however, that these were 
not the most desirable sources of power. 
The gas engine in its stationary forms 
was available. Starting, as it does, with 
an explosive impulse, direct connection 
with the wheels of a vehicle was entirely 
out of the question. Consequently, a 
motor vehicle with a gas engine for prime 
mover was impossible without some means 
by which the motor and wheels could be 
separated when starting the motor. 

In May, 1879, George B. Selden applied 
for a patent on a road engine. His appli- 
cation incorporated the use of a clutch 
interposed between the engine and the 
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gearing, so as to admit of running the en- 
gine while the carriage remained station- 
ary. This is certainly one of the early 
recognitions of clutch importance in motor 
car construction. 

1 have searched modern literature on 
motor car clutches at home and abroad. 


There ere almost as many ideas on motor 


ear clutch construction as there are en- 
gineers. This indicates that the clutch ele- 
ment of the motor car is not by any 
means a settled one. Violent adherents 
are found of the cone type, the expand- 
ing type and the multiple disk type, and 
it is interesting to note that all of these 
types are very old in the art, at least in 
principle. It would be an endless task 
to incorporate any considerable percent- 
age of the total information available in 
a paper presentable before an engineering 
society. I will attempt to give a general 
idea of existing forms of motor car 
clutches only. 


Maximum radius of leather frictional 
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Mean radius of leather frictional 
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Area of leather frictional surface. .36%% sq. in. 
Axial pressure, from........ 1,000 to 1,200 Ib. 
Capacity, horsepower at 600 revolu- 

i hs. 2-6 a0» pisos sbes ose 514 h. p 
Capacity, horsepower at 1,400 revolu- 

Ne I ern 10 h. p. 


TABLE SHOWING CLUTCH PRESSURES 

Theory does not enter into motor car 
clutch construction to any great extent. 
References that I have found are con- 
tradictory. The theory has been worked 
out for motor car clutches. I found yards 
of figures and formule in some of the 
German technical papers, also in some of 
the French motor car journals. The ques- 
tion in my mind is whether this is of any 
practical use in view of the uncertainty 
of the coefficient of friction involved. 
Empirical knowledge seems to be all that 
is necessary. Perhaps ‘the simplest form 
of clutch that will be found is that com- 
monly used for small machines and in 
connection with the planetary system of 
gear change. This is the pressing of one 
disk against another, the frictional sur- 
faces being leather, bronze or copper 
against iron or steel. 

This form of clutch, figure 17, is a 
very good one as far as it goes, the en- 
gagement being soft and gradual. Never- 
theless it is open to very serious objec- 


nection with clutch design, as 

far as frictional capacity is 
concerned. Another form of this same 
kind of clutch in use in a most successful 
single cylinder motor ear is shown by fig- 
ure 18. I have been able to get the dimen- 
sions of this and an idea of the axial pres- 
sure necessary, aS shown in table herewith. 


The axial pressure in connection with 

such clutches is usually furnished by a 
spring disk; that is, the steel plate which 
carries the frictional surface, either 
leather or copper, is caused to operate 
like a diaphragm spring. The amount of 
normal surface pressure is not known in 
most cases as far as I have been able 
to learn. The table figures in this re- 
gard were furnished by the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. The diameter of a clutch of this 
kind ordinarily used to propel a car of 
7 horsepower or 8 horsepower is from 5 
inches to 10 inches, the rubbing surfaces 
being about one-half to three-quarters of 
the entire superficial area of the disk. 
Such clutches are mostly available for 
two-speed cars, the disk clutch connect- 
ing with the engine direct and running at 
engine speed, the planetary system being 
used only for low speed and reverse work, 
actuated by contracting band clutches. 
* Motor vehicles so geared have their 
uses, but early in the development it was 
found that three or four speeds were de- 
sirable. Boxes of sliding or change gears 
were resorted to, and here the character 
of the clutch became of prime importance. 
To be satisfactory, a motor car clutch 
used in this manner must engage and dis- 
engage easily, requiring but small axial 
movement of the operating mechanism, or 
of the clutch itself. It must be entirely 
independent of centrifugal force, and able 
to slip for a reasonable length of time 
without being destroyed. 


The matter of absolute disengagement is 
perhaps the most important. Without it 
the sliding gears intended to be operated 
when the clutch is free or disengaged can- 
not be enmeshed nor remeshed. The 
slightest drag or friction in the clutch 
means a savage clashing of gears when 
changed. This means the destruction of 
the gears and the failure of the entire 
system of gear change. The early history 
of the art is full of failures in the mat- 
ter of successful construction and opera- 
tion of the so-called sliding gear trans- 





mission. 


Gears with the teeth worn away 
were the rule rather than the exception. 
This wearing was, no doubt, due to the 
imperfect disengagement of the glutch. 
The use of a system of gear change re- 
quiring the clashing of moving gears can- 
not receive the complete approval of the 
engineering world; yet this system has be- 
come a success by a combination of im- 
provements in clutch and materials of 
which the gears are made, and treatment 
of the materials. ° 

An important feature in the clutch is 
the question of its weight, especially as 
affecting its inertia. A clutch having high 
flywheel effect spins to such an extent as 
to cause violent clashing of idle gears. 
Consequently clutches are made as light 
as possible, and the smaller in diameter 
the better. Aluminum enters largely into 
clutch construction for this reason. The 
spinning of the clutch has been met in 
many motor cars by a so-called clutch 
brake—a retarding finger which operates 
in connection with the clutch disengag- 
ing lever and bears upon some portion of 
the driven member of the clutch, braking 
it to a standstill. 

One inventor has gone still further in 
this direction and disengages the driven 
shaft both before and behind the gear- 
box. This invention is such that the fric- 
tion clutch opens first, immediately fol- 
lowed by the opening of .a positive jaw 
clutch behind the gears and then braking 
of this disconnected driving shaft, as just 
described. This permits the engagement 
of gears that are absolutely free and sta- 
tionary. It may be well to bring out the 
fact, however, that this invention is open 
to one objection, and that is that the 
gears may stop in such a position as to 
make it difficult to mesh them. 

Any motor car clutch must engage 
smoothly and absolutely without shock to 
be called a success. The quicker it seizes 
without shock the better it is. Clutches 
exist that can be engaged suddenly and 
still not jar the passengers. But such 
a clutch is open to one very serious ob- 
jection; that of not picking up the load 
quickly enough on a hill to start the car 
forward after a change of gears, before 
the momentum of the car is materially 
lessened. For example, in changing from 
the high gear to the next lower on a 
steep hill a clutch that is too 
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found, and once found be capable of be- 
ing maintained. It is doubtful if such a 
problem exists in connection with clutches 
anywhere else in the mechanical art. 

The application of the multiple-disk 
type takes very little room between the 
gearbox and the clutch, and would be too 
close construction—as will be shown later 
—for the application of the cone type of 
clutch, which requires so much flexibility 
back of the clutch. 


Details of the Cone Clutch 


I will take up the simplest form first, 
namely, the cone. I am pretty well satis- 
fied that, all things considered, it is the 
best form when properly designed and 
mounted. It has the advantage of en- 
gaging and disengaging with very small 
axial motion. Axial pressure may be low 
because the normal pressure between fric- 
tional surfaces is multiplied by the angu- 
larity of the cone. 
very small, as the male member may be 
of aluminum. Its engagement is entirely 
independent of speed and centrifugal 
force. No liquid lubricant is needed with 
attending viscosity, drag and change due 
to wear and temperature. Disengagement 
may therefore be made perfect. 

Proper engagement, however, has proven 
to be a very difficult and baffling prob- 
lem. I think it safe to say that this 
difficulty has caused nearly all the rejec- 
tions that have occurred of the cone 
clutch. A cone clutch may operate al- 
most as savagely as a positive jaw clutch. 
It may also refuse to engage, if it does not 
have the proper combination of angular- 
ity, pressure and lubrication. It may be- 
have well at times and very badly at 
other times. A cone clutch of given 
angles and dimensions, with a definite 
axial pressure, may be a success in one 
ear and an absolute failure in another. 

The cause of this contradictory be- 
havior may not be and often is not in the 
clutch proper; but, on the contrary, in 
the surrounding mechanism of the clutch. 
The cone clutch must be absolutely free 
to center itself and seat itself uniformly. 
A short Oldham coupling or a single uni- 
versal joint between the clutch and the 
driven shaft of the car is not enough to 
permit this under all conditions. The 


. weaving of the frame of the car puts 


Its weight may be 
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cross strains on such a coupling, causing 
it to bind and causing the clutch to seize 
on one side before the other and be drawn 
suddenly into full contact. A change of 
angle, increased lubrication and a change 
of materials on the friction surface will 
not remove the trouble arising from this 
cause. A pair of generous, free working 
universal joints must be provided in order 
that the cone shall reach its seat as in- 
tended. 

Similarly, an engine mounted on a flexi- 
ble subframe or pan support may move 
sufficiently to prevent the proper seat- 
ing of the cone and cause.a similar line 
of troubles. The male member must be 
mounted so as to be flexible enough to 
follow such small movements. Experience 
has been a long time in teaching engineers 
that so much trouble can arise from ap- 
parently so small a cause, yet there are 
cases where misbehaving clutches have be- 
come well nigh perfect clutches by the 
introduction of flexible couplings. 

Leather—riveted onto an aluminum cone 
—usually forms one of the rubbing sur- 
faces and gray cast iron the other. It is 
desirable that the leather shall be kept 
soft by neatsfoot or castor oil. Some 
builders boil the leather in tallow before 
applying to the clutch surface; others do 
not, but this matter is of minor impor- 
tance compared with the mounting. With 
leather 44-inch to %-inch thick, properly 
softened, engagement may be sufficiently 
mild, but an improvement is obtained by 
placing under the leather at six or eight 
points on the periphery of the cone flat 
or spiral springs that cause the leather 
to engage at these points a little bit be- 
fore engaging elsewhere. 

In La France Automobile I find refer- 
ence to an unusual arrangement of springs 
underneath the leather of a cone clutch. 
As usually done, the metal of the cone 
is entirely cut away for a short section, 
admitting a flat spring not more than an 
inch wide. The unusual feature is the use 
of a pair of spiral springs supporting the 
two ends of the more or less flexible flat 
spring. I have not seen this construction 
in use, but it ought to be a particularly 
good way of accomplishing this object. 
In some instances rubber buffers have 
been used under the leather in place of 
springs. The other frictional surface 








soft will permit the speed 
and momentum of the car to 
drop to such an extent that 
when the clutch finally does 
take hold the car is nearly 
at a standstill. This necessi- 
tates a further drop into a 
lower gear; one that will 
start a ear from a standstill 
on a hill. The clutch design- 
er is therefore between two 
fires; too little slip on one 
hand and too much slip on 
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bearing against the leather 
is, as a rule, a cast iron fly- 
wheel. 

It is obvious that the con- 
struction surrounding the 
clutch must be such that by 
no means can an unusual 
supply of lubricant find its 
way to the frictional surface 
of the clutch. The flywheel 
prevents any oil from the en- 
gine working its way back, 
being provided with oil trap 
grooves for that purpose, if 











the other. A degree of slip 





between the two must be 
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necessary. From the other 
direction oil does not come. 
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HE patent system of the United States 

is considered to be the most compre- 
hensive of any of the countries of the 
world, and American inventors enjoy the 
distinction of being the most prolific pro- 
ducers of original ideas to be found any- 
where. It also is a well known fact that has 
been proved time and time again that no 
other class of investments offer like chances 
for profits as are offered by American and 
foreign patents secured upon inventions 
of demonstrated merit. It will be the ob- 
ject of this series of articles to show in a 
brief and concise manner the necessary 
steps to be taken in procuring a patent, 
the United States being the first taken up. 
The American law provides that ‘‘any 
person who has invented or discovered any 
new and useful art, machine, manufacture 
or composition of matter, or any new and 
useful improvement thereof, not known or 
used by others in this country, and not 
patented or described in any printed pub- 
lication in this or any foreign country be- 
fore his invention or discovery thereof, 
and not in public use or sale for more than 
2 years prior to his application, unless the 
same is proved to have been abandoned, 
may upon payment of the fees required by 
law, and other due proceedings had, ob- 
tain a patent therefor.’’ All patents are 
issued in the name of the United States 
of America, under the seal of the patent 
office, and are signed by the secretary of 
the interior and countersigned by the com- 
‘missioner of patents. They are recorded, 
together with the specifications, in the 
patent office, in books kept for that pur- 
pose. The fees and charges in taking out 
a patent are as follows: On filing each 
original application for a patent, $15. On 
issuing each original patent, $20. In de- 
sign cases: For 3 years and 6 months, 
$10; for 7 years, $15; for 14 years, $30. 
On filing each caveat, $10. On every ap- 
plication for the reissue of a patent, $30. 
On filing each disclaimer, $10. On the 
granting of every extension of a patent, 
$50. On an appeal for the first time from 
the primary examiner to the examiners in 
chief, $10.. On every appeal from the ex- 
aminers in chief to the commissioner, $20. 
Copies of drawings usually cost $5 a sheet. 
The bare cost of obtaining a patent is 
$35 for the government fee, and $5 for a 
drawing, but in cases of a complicated 
nature the total cost of the patent will be 
more. However, the government fees are 
the same in all cases. It should be borne 
in mind that the rules of practice of the 
. patent office advise that the assistance of 
competent counsel will, in most cases, be 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—This is first of series 
of articles on obtaining patents by H. G. 
Ward, Motor Age correspondent, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Subsequent articles will deal with 
securing patents in foreign countries. 








of advantage to an applicant for a patent. 
The application papers comprise the pe- 
tition, specification, oath, together with 
drawings, which must be filed in the pat- 
ent office together with the first govern- 
ment fee of $15. As soon as the applica- 
tion is filed the applicant is protected 
against the grant, without his knowledge, 
of a patent for the same thing to another 
person. The petition, specification, and 
oath must be written in the English lan- 
guage. From the standpoint of the patent 
office it is desirable that all parts of the 
complete application be deposited in the 
office at the same time, and that all the 
papers embraced in the application be at- 
tached together. 

Applicants for patents should not for- 
get that the actual value of a patent is 
measured by the character of its claims. 
On this point a well known patent attor- 
ney says: ‘‘While formerly the impres- 
sion prevailed to a great extent that the 
essential thing to insure protection was a 
patent of some kind, the manufacturing 
public has been educated to understand 
that the vital and all-important part of 
an invention is its claims. If the claims 
are narrow and restricted, the patent is 
comparatively worthless; on the other 
hand, if the invention is well covered by 
broad and comprehensive claims, it will be 
found the patent is readily indorsed by 
manufacturers. ’’ 

Before any inventor can receive a pat- 
ent for his invention he must make appli- 
cation therefor, in writing, to the commis- 


sioner of patents, and must file in the pat- - 


ent office a written description of the 
same, and of the manner and process of 
making, constructing and using it, in such 
full, clear, concise and exact terms as to 


enable any person skilled in the art or 


science to which it appertains, or with 
which it is most nearly connected, to 
make, construct and use the same. In the 


ease of a machine, the inventor must ex- 
plain the principle thereof, and the best 
mode in which he has contemplated apply- 
ing the principle, so as to distinguish it 






















from other inventions. The inventor must 
particularly point out and distinctly claim 
the part, improvement or combination 
which he claims as his invention or dis- 
covery. The specification and claim must 
be signed by the inventor and attested by 
two witnesses. 

* Inventors will do well to remember that 
a well prepared specification and well ex- 
ecuted drawings greatly expedite the al- 
lowance of an application by the patent 
office, as the examiner is thus relieved of 
annoyance and unnecessary work in the 
examination of the case. A case which is 
poorly and incorrectly prepared entails 
upon the examiner much study and extra 
labor in determining just what the appli- 
cant is seeking to claim. Loosely drawn 
specifications and inferior drawings nat- 
urally have a tendency to prejudice the 
examiner in his action. 

An inventor has the right to call his 
invention what he pleases, provided he 
does not assume an already existing and 
popular name, to the prejudice of those 
who have preoccupied the name. As a 
general rule, a single patent cannot em- 
brace two devices which are wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, or embody distinct 
improvements upon unconnected machines. 
But where two or more devices relate to 
one subject or are connected in nature and 
operation, the courts have held that they 
may be secured by a single patent. A 
patentee cannot claim in a patent the 
same thing claimed by him in a prior pat- 
ent, nor cover what he omitted to claim 
in a prior patent in which the invention 
was described, unless he reserved the right 
to claim it in a separate patent, and sea- 
sonably applied therefor. 


An inventor who makes any new inven- 
tion and desires further time to mature 
the same may, on payment of the govern- 
ment fee of $10 and $5 for a drawing, file 
in the patent office a caveat setting forth 
the design thereof, and of its distinguish- 
ing characteristics, and praying protection 
of his right until he shall have matured 
his invention. The caveat will be filed in 
the confidential archives of the patent of- 
fice and preserved in secrecy. It will be 
operative for the term of 1 year from the 
date of filing. If application is made 
within the year by any other person for 
a patent with which such caveat would in 
any manner interfere, the commissioner 
of patents will deposit the description, 
specification and drawings of such applica- 
tion in like manner in the secret archives, 
and give notice thereof to the person by 
whom ‘the caveat was filed. If such per- 








son desires. to avail himself of his caveat, 
he must file his description, specifications 
and drawings within 3 months from 
the time of notification. A caveat answers 
a double purpose: first, to give notice of 
the inventor’s claim, and, second, to pre- 
vent a patent from issuing to another for 
the same thing. 

Patentees and their assigns and legal 
representatives, and all persons making or 
vending any patented article for or under 
them, must give sufficient notice to the 
public that the same is patented, by 
fixing thereon the word ‘‘patented,’’ 
together with the day and year the patent 
was granted. When this cannot be done 
owing to the character of the article it 
will be sufficient to affix a label to the 
packages containing the articles a like 
notice. Severe penalties are provided for 
falsely marking or labeling articles as 
‘*patented.’’ 

A joint patent may be granted for a 
joint invention. When an invention is the 
result of the combined mental operations 
of two persons acting together, as neither 
can claim to be the sole inventor, the in- 
vention is joint, and they are jointly en- 


HOW CITY OF 


HE city of Detroit has undertaken to 
T control traffic in a systematic manner 
and in order to do this the council has 
passed an admirable set of traffic rules 
which might serve as models for other 
cities, so Motor Age herewith reproduces 
them in full, as follows: 


Section 1—The owner, operator, driver or 
—— in charge of any cart, dray, wagon, 
ackney-coach, omnibus, motor car, motor 
cycle, carriage, buggy or other vehicle pro- 
pelled or driven upon the streets of the city 
of Detroit shall conform to and observe the 
following rules of the road upon all streets, 
alleys, avenues and public places in the city 
of Detroit. 

1—Vehicles shall be driven in a careful man- 
ner and with due regard for the safety and 
converses of pedestrians and all other vehi- 
cles. 

2—Vehicles shall keep on the right side of 
the street except when necessary to turn to 
a eg in crossing or in overtaking another 
vehicle. 

38—All vehicles meeting shall pass each 
other to the right. 

4—Vehicles overtaking shall keep to the left 
of the overtaken vehicle in passing. 


5—Vehicles moving slowly shall keep as 
close as possible to the curb on the right, al- 
fowing more swiftly moving vehicles free pas- 
sage to their left. 


6—Drivers or operators of vehicles before 
turning, stopping or changing their course, 
shall make sure that such movement can 
made in safety. 


7—Vehicles turning to the right into an- 
other street shall pass and turn the corner as 
near to the right hand curb as possible. 


8—Vehicles turning to the left into another 
Street shall pass to the right of and beyond 
the center of the street intersection before 
turning. 

9—-Vehicles crossing from one side of the 
Street to the other shall do so by turning to 
the left so as to head in the same direction 
as the traffic on that side of the street towards 
which the crossing is made. 

10—No vehicle shall stop with its left side 
to the curb. 

1i—No vehicle shall be driven through a na 
oe except with the permission of a police 

1°—Vehicles going on a main thoroughfare. 
such as Woodward, Jefferson, Fort, Gran 

iver avenue, Michigan avenue and Gratiot 
avenue, shall have the right of way over others 
goinz on intersecting streets. 

1:—No vehicle shall cross any main thor- 
Oughfare or make any turn thereon. at a 
gTeater speed than one-half of the legal speed 
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titled to a patent on the article. The 
duration of a patent in this country 
is 17 years. It is quite impossible to 
state with any degree of certainty the 
time required to secure the allowance of 
a patent. As all the various divisions of 
the patent office are considerably in ar- 
rears in their work, it takes from 2 to 4 
months to procure a patent. Of " course, 
when there is interference or other ob- 
stacles to overcome the time required to 
do this is still longer. 

Every patent or any interest therein is 
assignable in law. There are three classes 
of persons in whom the patentee can vest 
an interest of some kind in the patent. 
The first is the assignee, who may have 
had transferred to him in writing the 


whole interest of the original patent, or © 


an undivided part of such whole interest 
in every portion of the United States. 
The next is the grantee, to whom is trans- 
ferred the exclusive right under the pat- 
ent, to make and use, and to grant to 
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others to make and use, the thing patented 
within and throughout some specified part 
of the United States. The third class em- 
braces the licensee, to whom may be trans- 
ferred a less or different interest than 
either the interest in the whole patent, or 
an undivided part of such whole interest, 
or an exclusive sectional interest. 

In conclusion attention is invited to a 
decision rendered in 1892 by Justice 
Brown in the supreme court of the United 
States, in which the following statement 
appears: ‘*The specification and claims 
of a patent, particularly if the invention 
be at all complicated, constitute one of 
the most difficult legal instruments to draw 
with accuracy, and in view of the fact 
that valuable inventions are often placed 
in the hands of inexperienced persons, to 
prepare such specifications and claims, it 
is no matter of surprise that the latter 
frequently fail to describe with requisite 
certainty the exact invention of the pat- 
entee, and err either in claiming that 
which the patentee had not in fact in- 
vented, or in omitting some element which 
was a valuable or essential part of the 
actual invention.’’ 
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limit which is permitted upon such thorough- 


are. 

14—The driver or operator of every vehicle 
shall give some plainly visible or audible signal 
of his approach and shall keep his vehicle at not 
less than 6 feet away from the running board or 
lower step of any street car which is stopping 
for the purpose of taking on or discharging 
passengers, and if by reason of the presence of 
other vehicles at the space where such car 
is stopping, or by reason of the narrowness of 
the street it is not possible to preserve the 
distance of 6 feet from such running board 
herein prescribed, then the driver or operator 
of said vehicle shall stop the same until such 
ear shall have taken on or discharged its pas- 
sengers and again started. 


15—No vehicle shall remain backed up to 
the curb except it be actually oe or un- 
loading, and in such case no longer than the 
actual loading or unloading requires. 


16—The horse or horses attached to the 
vehicle backed up to the curb shall be turned 
at right angles to the vehicle and in the direc- 
tion in which the traffic upon that side street 
is moving. 

17—No vehicle shall remain standing at the 
curb between the hours of 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
for a period longer than 30 minutes on the 

rtions of the following named streets, viz. : 

oodward avenue, from Adelaide street to 
the river; Michigan avenue, from Woodward 
avenue to Washington boulevard; Fort street, 
from Wayne street to Woodward avenue; Gra- 
tiot avenue, from Brush street to Woodward 
avenue; Monroe avenue, from Randolph street 
to Woodward avenue; Griswold street, from 
Clifford street to the river; State street, from 
Rolland street to Woodward avenue; Grand 
River avenue, from Cass street to Woodward 
avenue; Cadillac square, from Woodward ave- 
nue to Randolph street; Congress street, from 
Wayne street to Brush street; Larned street, 
from Woodward avenue to Cass street; Far- 
mer street, from Monroe avenue to Gratiot ave- 
nue. 

18—Any vehicle standing at the curb within 
the half-mile circle between the hours of 8 a. 
m. and 6 p. m. shall move away from such curb 
at the request of a police officer or the owner 
of the abutting property. 

19—No vehicle shall stand within any street 
intersection nor nearer than 10 feet of the lot 
line on the intersecting street. 

20—No vehicle shall stop at any cross walk 
for a longer period than necessary to permit 








the occupants to alight or persons to enter said 
vehicle, or in any such manner as to obstruct 
free passage upon said crosswalk. 

21—-No vehicle shall stop on any street. ex- 
cept within 20 feet of the curb, or in such way 
as to obstruct free passage of the street. 

22—The driver of any vehicle shall stop 
upon the signal from a police officer. ; 

23—The officers and men of the fire depart- 
ment and fire patrol, with their fire apparatus 
of all kinds, when going to or on duty or at 
pear pen J from a fire, and the officers and men 
and vehicles of the police department and all 
ambulances shall have the right of way in any 
street and through any procession, except over 
vehicles carrying United States mail. 

No vehicle shall be allowed to remain 
upon, or be driven through ony street of the 
city of Detroit so as to wilfully blockade or 
obstruct the said street; and no vehicle shall 
be so overloaded that the horse or horses or 
motive power shall be unable to move it. 

25—No vehicle used exclusively or primarily 
for advertising purposes or vehicle displaying 
advertising matter shall be allowed in tha 
part of the city of Detroit bounded on the east 
by the east line of Beaubien street and on the 
West by the west line of Second avenue and 
on the north by the boulevard. Such vehicles 
when in use outside of said limits shall, between 
the hours of 8 o’clock p. m. and 6 o’clock a. 
m., carry an 8-candlepower lamp attached to 
the dashboard thereof, and a 4-candlepower 
lamp attached to the tailboard thereof, and no 
other or different light shall be Peneaites 
Provided, that no such vehicle shall allowed 
to cross Woodward avenue south of. Adams 
avenue. 

26—The police department shall have all 
powers and duties in relation to the manage- 
ment of the vehicular traffic. 

27—The police department shall see that this 
ordinance is posted in all public stations and 
-at hack, cab and other stables, and shall keep 
copies of them at all of its stations and issue 
them upon application. And it shall be the 
duty of the owner and person in charge of all 
public stables, garages and other places where 
vehicles of an Sone are kept for hire 
to see that this ordinance is kept posted 
therein. 

It shall also be the duty of all persons keep- 
ing and operating delivery wagons, trucks, etc., 
to keep a 7 of these regulations posted in 
conspicuous places in their respective stables. 

28—Any person or persons oe any of 
the provisions of this ordinance 1, u 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $300 
and costs; and in the imposition of such fine 
the court may make further sentence that the 
offender be cogeteene’ in the Detroit house of 
correction or the county jail until such fine is 
ook, NE any period of time not exceeding 6 
months. 

29—aAll ordinances or parts of ordinances 
inconsistent or conflicting with the provisions 
of this ordinance are hereby repealed. 











CAUSE OF SKIDDING 

La Salle, Ill—Editor Motor Age—In the 
April 30 issue of Motor Age is published a 
very interesting explanation of the cause 
of skidding. This explanation depends 
entirely upon the theory that a car skids 
by reason of the effect of its own pro- 
pelling power. To some extent probably it 
is true. However, a car will skid badly 
upon turning a corner at the foot of a hill 
down which one has been coasting with 
dead engine, providing the road is slip- 
pery. It will also skid upon turning a 
corner with clutch released; also, under 
these conditions with both rear wheels 
locked. Newton’s law of motion is ap- 
plicable, and there is no question but that 
skidding is the tendency of the car to go 
in a straight line, unless some lateral 
force compels it to do otherwise. When 
the steering wheels attempt to turn the 
car, and the rear wheels refuse to follow, 
it appears to me to be simply a case of in- 
sufficient traction. It seems to be imma- 
terial whether one or the other, both or 
neither, of the rear wheels are doing any 
propelling. The question of proper dis- 
tribution of load between the front and 
rear wheels might have some bearing on 
the subject. Too much load to the rear 
will give excessive inertia; too little load 
to the rear will give insufficient traction— 
either of which will tend toward skidding 
on turning a corner. I may be wrong in 
the above theories, but I will be glad to be 
enlightened. The Readers’ Clearing House 
is the most interesting as well as instruct- 
ive part of your paper.—V A. Matteson. 
SIDES WITH COFFIN 

Flint, Mich.—Editoy Motor Age—The 
writer’s attention was called to the article 
written by H. E. Coffin, in Motor Age of 
May 7, written under the caption ‘‘ Use 
Intermediate Speed More.’’ The article 
in question contains more good sound sense 
than any article which has appeared for 
months. It certainly would seem that the 
time had come when the buying public 
should begin to appreciate the fact that 
manufacturers place a transmission in the 
ear for use. When one takes into consid- 
eration that with a moderate-powered tour- 
ing cara person uses the transmission less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the time 
the car is in operation, it can be readily 
seen that owners of cars today are consum- 
ing a great deal of gasoline needlessly in 
order to brag that ‘they never have to use 
anything but a high gear in their car. 
Large horsepower plants sufficient to per- 
mit a car to travel all the time on the 
high gear means increased weight, and this 
in turn means increased tire expense. We 
believe the time is coming when this sub- 
ject will have more consideration with the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department Motor 
Age answers free of charge questions regarding 
motor problems and invites a discussion of per- 
tinent subjects. Correspondence is solicited from 
subscribers and others 








buying public than at present. It is safe 
to say that any car having more than 40 
horsepower is not needed for use on our 
American roads, provided, of course, the 
car is properly constructed.—Buick Motor 
Co. 
NOT THE ACME SIX 

Reading, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—In 
Motor Age of April 30 the tabulated re- 
port of the Norristown Automobile Club’s 
run on April 28 stated an Acme six-cylin- 
der was a contestant. There was no Acme 
six-cylinder car in this run; the Acme car 
No. 30 was a four-cylinder car, not en- 
tered by our company, and it was delayed 
near Reading by an accident that caused 
the car to run into the fence along the 
roadway, the driver of the car reporting 
that the license tag and the straps that 
held it-on, caught in the wheels and 
steered the car off the road into the ditch 
before the car could be stopped.—The 
Acme Motor Car Co. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

New York—Editor Motor Age—The 
Witherbee Igniter Co. has finished a most 
complete electrical installation on the car 
of M. R. Hutchinson. This electrical 
equipment consists of two Witherbee No. 
86 batteries connected. in series, located 
under the rear seat of the machine. The 
batteries are charged by dynamo situated 
under the front floor boards. A wood 
split pulley, attached to the shaft between 
the clutch and the gearbox, together with 
the belt, drives the dynamo and air com- 
pressor, which inflates the tires and oper- 
ates the pneumatic jacks for raising the 
machine. In addition to the dynamo there 
is a Wico charging device located on the 
running board, which enables the driver 
to charge the storage battery from any 
electric light socket. The headlights are 
eqiupped with stereopticon incandescent 
lights. The side and rear lights are fitted 
with small incandescents. By each of the 
side doors of the tonneau there is a lamp 
turned on automatically when either door 
is opened, lighting the way into the ton- 


neau, where another lamp operates simul-' 


taneously by the same means, illuminat- 
ing the interior. By raising the bonnet of 
the engine four lamps on either side of 
the motor are automatically turned on. 
There is also a lamp in the pan under the 
engine, and also lamps beneath the chassis 
which are turned on from the switch- 
board. On the dashboard are five lamps, 
illuminating the speedometer, ammeter, 
volt meter, pressure gauge, oil feed drips 





and clock, Attached to each wheel rim is 
a device which indicates when the air 
pressure in the tires is below 60 pounds, 
by sounding one of the electric horns at- 
tached to the dash. An indicator on the 
dash locates the trouble instantly. The 
same horn blows, and the same indicator 
operates when any bearings are hot, the 
water in the radiator gets low, the oil in 
the oil box gets half empty or when the 
gasoline gets down to 5 gallons. Putting 
6n either of the foot brakes or the emer- 
gency blows an electric horn attached to 
the rear of the car, and drops a sign 
‘“stop.’’ As soon as the brake is released 
the horn blows and the sign disappears. 
There are four lights in the folding top 
which are turned on when desired. On 
each end of the rear seat, and on the back 
of the front seat there is an electric cigar 
lighter. Situated near each of the wheels 
are extension lamps, for use about or 
under the chassis. In the rear of the car 
is a box with a celluloid front, through 
which the license number for whatever 
state the car is in is visible. These num- 
bers are painted on a curtain, and can be 
turned at will. The signaling equipment 
consists of three Klaxon horns, and when 
all three are going they can be heard for 
a mile distant. If the occupant of the 
tonneau wishes to speak to the driver a 
special telephone transmitter is used, and 
the electric horn on the dash proceeds to 
talk in a loud tone, If the driver wishes 
to say a few things to a teamster, it is 
not necessary to waste strength shouting. 
He simply speaks into his transmitter and 
the electric horn on the mud guard re- 
peats his words loud enough to be heard 
several blocks. While this description is 
of necessity limited to a plain statement 
of facts the excellent workmanship and 
the clever equipment’ can only be appre- 
ciated by an actual inspection of the car, 
and it is doubtful if man could conceive 
of a more luxurious and complete motor 
car.—Witherbee Igniter Co. 


TROUBLES WITH VIBRATOR 


Middletown, O.—Editor Motor Age— 
Should there be a vibration when the 
terminal is disconnected from the spark 
plug? On my Reo runabout, when the 
engine is turned over with the terminal 
disconnected, there is a vibration. I can 
find nothing wrong with the wires. By 
adjusting the timer so as not to have a 
vibration with the terminal disconnected, 
on connecting the terminal without read- 
justing the timer there is no spark. The 
engine seems to run as good as when I got 
it, but I do not know whether the ignition 
system acted this way.—W. E. Sharkey. 

Judging from the description of the 
trouble given, there would appear to be an 
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intermittent short-circuit in the timer. 
That is,it only occurs’when the latter gets 
in a certain position. There may be sufli- 
cient strain on the wire leading from the 


_ timer to the plug to prevent its occurrence * 


when the two are connected up, and taking 
the terminal from the plug would relieve 
this and allow it to make contact. This 
seems to be the case, in view of the fact 
that you state the wiring to.be in good 
order throughout. No ignition system 
should be in this condition. The coil 
should only vibrate when contact is made 
at the timer as intended. 


LIKES MOTOR CYCLE NEWS 

Bellingham, Wash.—Editor Motor Age— 
It has been the policy of Motor Age to ask 
its readers how they thought it might be 
improved; therefore, from the following I 
hope you will not be led to think I am 
trying to tell you how to run your maga- 
zine: I believe that a large percentage 
of your readers are interested in motor 
cycles, as well as motor cars. Would it 
not be a good idea to give a little space to 
them and see how your readers would ap- 
preciate it? In case it proved a success, 
you could increase the space and if the 
reverse you could discontinue same. I 
wish you would place this matter before 
your readers and see what they have to 
say in regard to it.—H. A. Medcalf. 


WHAT IS A STOCK CAR? 

Wilmington, N. C.—Editor Motor Age— 
The Automobile Club of Wilmington is 
planning to hold a road race for stripped 
stock cars, and I would thank Motor Age 
very much if it will answer the following 
questions, so we may get definite ideas 
as to what constitutes a stock car: 

1—Is it permissible to change the gear 
ratio from that supplied on the car when 
delivered from the factory? 

2—Is it permissible to increase the size 
of the rear wheels so as to increase the 
speed of the car without increasing the 
gear ratio? 

3—Is it permissible to remove the en- 
tire body and substitute instead a body of 
different type? 

4—Is it permissible to remove the gaso- 
line tank and substitute a smaller one, so 
as to take up less space? 

5—Is it permissible to substitute flatter 
and lighter springs so as to bring the cen- 
ter of gravity nearer the ground? 

6—Is it permissible to attach a tire 
pump to the gasoline tank so as to pump 


_ air into said tank to cause the gasoline 


to more readily flow to the carbureter, if 
this car when shipped from the factory 
is supplied only with a gravity feed? 

7—Is it permissible to increase the com- 
pression of the motor by placing plates 
either on the top of the pistons or in the 
top of the compression chamber? 

8—Is it permissible to install a type of 
carbureter different from that originally 
Supplied by the manufacturer? 

®°—Is it permissible to install a magneto 
on a car not equipped with one by the 
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manufacturer when the car was purchased. 

10—Is it permissible to remove fenders, 
mudguards, running boards, dustpans and 
mufflers? If it be permissible to remove 
fenders, is it permissible to install instead 
fenders of lighter construction? 

Our rules as drawn up merely provide 
that all entries shall be stripped stock 
runabouts listing for $900 or less, as 
equipped by the manufacturer.—Burke H. 
Bridgeis. 

1—This is commonly done, but we do 
not think it should be allowable, as, if 
the car is geared especially for racing, as 
is the case where the change is permitted, 
it is no longer a stock car. 

2—The answer to question No. 1 would 
apply to this equally. Taking the mean- 
ing of the phrase ‘‘stock car’’ in its 
every-day significance, it is evident that 
such changes would not be allowable, as it 
would not be possible to go to the manu- 


facturer’s plant and pick out a car with — 


an unusually high gear or unusually large 
wheels. They would be the same on the 
whole series of cars of that model being 
turned out, and altering them in such im- 
portant essentials would be _ radical 
changes made solely for the purpose of 
gaining extra speed. 

3—Yes. The usual racing seats are gen- 
erally allowed. This does not change the 
chassis in any particular, and this, after 
all, is the ‘‘car.’’ 

4—Changes in the gasoline tank are also 
permissible, a larger one generally being 
employed. 

5—This is another alteration that would 
take the entrant out of the stock car class, 
as with special springs it would not con- 
form to the requirement that the maker 
should have built a certain number of du- 
plicates of the car entered. 

6—Special arrangements for feeding fuel 
and lubricating oil are usually permitted, 
as they are usually necessary to sustain 
high speed for any length of time. 

7—Naturally not. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the definition of a stock car 
than one which had been tinkered with in 
this manner. 

8—Interpreting the requirements strict- 
ly, this would not be permissible. 

9—The answer to the preceding query 
would also cover this, but in view of the 
fact that both carbureters and magnetos 
are purely accessories, and, in the case of 
low-priced cars, seldom, if ever, built by 
the maker of the car, it would not be nec- 
essary to stretch the rules very much to 
make substitution of either of these essen- 
tials permissible. 

10—As such races are always for 
‘‘stripped’’ stock cars, this naturally per- 
mits of the removal of such superfluous 
parts as fenders, and it is equally allow- 
able to substitute others of a lighter na- 
ture, such as strips of cloth. Racing rules 
for such cars sometimes permit the re- 
moval of mufflers, and in other cases mere- 
ly allows them to be cut out, but not re- 
moved. 
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The statement following your queries 
concerning the’ definition of a sto¢k” car, 
and which ends ‘‘as equipped by the man- 
ufacturer,’’ would appear to us to put an 
effective quietus on any attempt to change 
gear ratios, wheels, carbureters, install a 
magneto or undertake any of the numer- 
ous expedients that you have mentioned, 
as any one of them would be digressing 
this very important part of your rules. It 
seems to us it should not be difficult for 
you to settle the question, as any low- 
priced car is a stock car pure and simple, 
in the shape that its owner purchases it. 
Removing fenders and the like and putting 
on special racing seats makes it a stripped 
stock car. What more is there to it? 


MOTOR LOSES POWER 

Jacksonville, Ill—Editor Motor Age—I 
should like Motor Age or any of its read- 
ers to give me a little information through 
the columns of the Readers’ Clearing 
House as to the trouble with my 16-horse- 
power double-opposed Ford car on which 
the pistons were so badly worn that new ones 
were secured. The cylinders were rebored 
and the valves ground in at the same 
time. The engine was then reassembled, 
valves adjusted and timed, and the piping 
put back in exactly the same manner as it 
had been previously, all the joints being 
made tight. The engine now compresses 
well on one cylinder and only slightly on 
the other cylinder, but the cylinder which 
has poor compression develops as much 
power as before, while the cylinder with 
good compression has scarcely enough 
power to run the engine. A Schebler car- 
bureter is employed, and the suction of 
the air through it is the same, apparently, 
for each cylinder.—F. C. Carriel. 

Without any further data than what is 
given, it seems that the trouble can be 
traced to improper valve and ignition 
timing. Check this over very carefully 
and see that both the inlet and exhaust 
valves open and close at exactly the right 
time; also that the ignition is timed right, 
as the latter alone might account for the 
lack of power. Nothing is said about the 
valve-operating mechanism having been 
renewed, or checked up for wear, and the 
difference in the length of the valve stems, 
the wear on the cams and rollers, etc., may 
be sufficient to throw the timing out con- 
siderably, although it apparently is cor- 
rect. It will be evident that if the ex- 
haust valve opens too soon much of the 
power will be lost; or, if the inlet valve 
remains open too long, much of the charge 
will be ejected and the compression will 
naturally seem to be poor when the engine 
is turned over by hand. Granted that the 
cylinders and pistons are tight, which 
should certainly be the case in view of 
the work that has been done on the car, 
there appears to he little else that can be 
responsible for the trouble, and Motor Age 
thinks that if Mr. Carriel will go over this 
part of the engine he will not be long in 
finding the cause. 











HE REALM OF THE COMMERCIAL CAR 


Str W. G. ARMSTRONG’s IDEA OF A MoTOR VEHICLE SUITABLE FOR MILITARY TRANSPORT USE 


VEHICLE suitable for military or 

other purposes, which is so designed as 
to serve for a double purpose in transport— 
that is, it can either be used for the con- 
veying of troops, or in a space of a few 
minutes be transformed into a wagon suit- 
able for carrying baggage and stores, is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
It will be seen that it also can be ar- 
ranged for one part of the wagon to be 
used for baggage, while the other is avail- 
able for passengers if found necessary. 
It is stated that one very important fea- 
ture of. the design is that there are no 
extra parts required to convert from one 
type of wagon to the other, this being 
done by the rearranging of the existing 
parts. The seats, as noted in the illus- 
tration, are so arranged that the passen- 
gers are facing in the direction the ve- 
hicle is traveling, and the steel standards 
are fixed at each side, and on these the 
seats rest. They are made in two parts 
hinged together, one part forming a back 
rest for the passengers. 

In case it is necessary to convert the 
vehicle from a passenger to a baggage 
wagon, the seats, which are portable, are 
lifted out and used to form the sides. 
The necessary fastenings for securing 
these sides are already fitted, and the 
change can be made in 2 minutes. There 
also is provided a locker in which 6,000 
rounds of rifle ammunition can be carried. 
Suitable clips are also provided on the 
back of each seat for the housing of rifles 
belonging to the soldiers. 

A unique folding table is fitted to the 
dashboard for the use of the officer in 
command, who may wish to consult maps 
or plans, and eye bolts are fitted with 
rings suitable for securing baggage with 
ropesif found necessary, also two eye bolts 
are fitted large enough for taking block 
and tackle. It is stated that another im- 
portant feature in this wagon is that the 
seats are exactly half the length of the 
space which is required to be filled so as 
to convert from passenger to baggage 
wagon. A military transport wagon has 


been found most convenient, and the Brit- 
ish government has had a number built by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
at the Elswick works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The government is well pleased with them. 


CONVERTING CAB DRIVERS 

New York cab drivers have clubbed to- 
gether and are making an exhaustive test 
of motor cabs, including statistics of oper- 
ation cost, earning capacity, public de- 
mand and depreciation charges.. All of 
this information has now been collected, 
with the exception of the depreciation 
charge. An informal report was made to the 
drivers by their committee, in which the 
Thomas was recommended. The report 
then went on: ‘‘The public demand for 
motor cabs is increasing daily, and it will 
necessitate the exchange of motor vehicies 
for the present horse-drawn cabs if we are 
to retain our patronage. Already several 
prominent clubs, including the. Union 
League Club, have adopted the Thomas 
taxicab. Lastly, earnings are enormous. 
Although the short tests which we have 
been conducting are not conclusive, yet we 
feel safe in saying that a first-class motor 
cab should earn from $10 to $15 per day, 
exclusive of a regular salary allowance for 
the driver. Including tips, $20 per day 
may easily be made in addition to the 
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operating expenses of the car. We be- 
lieve that W. F. Schweiger, of the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Cc., underestimates the 
earnings of these vehicles when in his sta- 
tistics he puts it at $11 per day.’’ 

The Union League Club of New York 
city has adopted the taxicab to exclu- 
sion of the horse, an action already emu- 
lated by several other exclusive Gotham 
clubs. The Union League Club cabs are 
for the use of members exclusively except 
that drivers are allowed to pick up a re- 
turn fare when making a trip. Statistics 
have been prepared by the operating com- ° 
pany showing that up to April 14, 1908, 
the cabs have averaged $29.89, while the 
business turned away by the club rule lim- 
iting their use to members would easily 
have increased this amount to $50. 


CAB SITUATION IN LONDON 
Compared with the position of the mo- 
tor bus, the situation of the motor cab in 
London is almost ideal. Everyone is pleased; 
the public, because it is carried from point 
to point in half the time and also to much 
greater distances than with the old 
method; the proprietors because the work- 
ing of the cabs is showing a good profit, 
and the drivers because they are earning 
first-rate incomes in a pleasant and easy 
fashion. There are about 700 taxi-motor 
cabs in London, and they all virtually be- 
long to the same company. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are two concerns, the Gen- 
eral Motor Cab Co. and the United 
Motor Cab Co., but the latter is practical- 
ly controlled by the former, as the di- 
rectors are in a great measure the same, 
the chairman is the same, the sharehold- 
ers are in many cases identical. The 
two companies are run on the same lines, 
and the motor cab situation in London 
may be said to be. a monopoly. The 
United company has about 200 cabs, most- 
ly Unies, on the streets, but the General 
company has over 500, as it is now begin- 
ning to receive delivery of a second order 
of 500, ali of them being Renaults. The 
cabs are remarkably silent in running and 
free from vibration, and it is very rarely 
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indeed, that ong.sees any of 
theiii’ stranded, by the wayside. 

The spi le with which 
all ‘repairs .are taken in hand 
is the keynote to the success- 
ful running of the cabs, and is 
the reason why it is possible 
to keep 80 many on the road. 
As an instance it may be men- 
tioned that on a recent day no 
fewer than 490 of the General 
company’s cabs were plying 
for hire, and of the remainder 
only one was in garage at the 
time for repairs, the others being requi- 
sitioned for instruction purposes. So soon 
as a faulty part is discovered it is re- 
placed, and similarly when the various 
parts wear or otherwise deteriorate, they 
are renewed, so that. in the course of time 
the cabs are almost rebuilt. Under this 
system they should be in good condition 
after a number of years, but still depreci- 
ation is being allowed for so as to write 
off the initial cost of the cab in 6 years 
after the original purchase of the machine. 

On the latest 6 months working 
for which the accounts are made 
up, the average takings per cab 
per day were $10.79, and the 
profit to the company for that 
period is $167,059.32. This profit 
was arrived at after every proper 
charge had been debited against 
the accounts, and after writing 
off the whole of the upkeep and 
maintenance of chassis and body 


one-eighth of the preliminary ex- 
penses and underwriting commis- 
sion so as to extinguish this ac- 
count in 4-years, and after set- 
ting aside the special reserve for 
depreciation so as to extinguish 
the original cost of the cabs over 
a period of use extending over 6 years. 

During the 6 months ending November 
13, the average earnings of each driver 
were $2.71 per day, but, as the men have 
to pay for their own gasoline, this was re- 
duced to $1.85 per day. There is still the 
question of tips, and it is reckoned that 
the men receive just about enough in this 
way to pay for their gasoline. As show- 
ing what a reé&lly industrious man can 
earn, it is interesting to note that during 
the 6 months one driver worked his cab 
146 days and his average tak- 
ings were $14.93 per day. 

It is not everyone who can 
become a motor cab driver, 
as the process is somewhat 
difficult. In the first place 
the applicant has to satisfy 
the cab company he is a de- 
sirable person. He then has 
to go through a severe med- 
ical examination, especially 
for signs of heart or sight 
weakness. If there is evi- 
dence of past or present alco- 
hol excesses, he is at once re- 
fused. But supposing the in- 
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TypicaL Srreet ScENE IN LONDON NOWADAYS 


tending chauffeur to have gone thus: far 
satisfactorily, he has to prove to the Scot- 
land Yard authorities that he is conver- 
sant with London and its suburbs. Hav- 
ing obtained a preliminary license, he is 
taught how to drive a cab under expert 
guidance. He then presents himself again 
at Scotland Yard for a driver’s license, 
the ordeal for which is severe, and the fact 
that a man emerges successfully from these 
tests is sure proof he is a capable driver 
and a valuable man for the place. 





New THOMAS-DETROIT Moror CaB 


The two companies mentioned are get- 
ting delivery of the cabs as fast as they 
can, and it is hoped that the United com- 
pany soon will have 800 vehicles and the 
General company 500. Provided the pub- 
lic demand is sufficient for this number, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
it is so, as there is now frequently diffi- 
culty in getting a taxi, the financial re- 
sults should be even better, for the reve- 
nue will be greater, but the office expenses 
and, to a great extent, the garage ex- 





ONE OF THE LONDON CAB STATIONS 
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penses, will remain the same, 
. or, at.all events, they will not 
increase proportionately with 
‘the cabs. It is very satisfac- 
. tory to find, therefore, that in 
- this branch of public service 
motorism the outlook is par- 
ticularly promising. The public 
is much taken with the new 
- mode of transportation and is 
giving the cabs all they can 
do. Americans who have vis- 
ited London of late have gone 
away enthusiastic over the 
service and confident that in a few years at 
best the horse will have to retire to green 
pastures and let the taxi-motor cab have 
full sway. In making this prediction, 5 
years seems to be the limit. 


HORSES MUST GO 
The city of Milwaukee, Wis., will im a 


‘short time use no horses except to draw 


fire engines, and as soon as a practicable 
method is found for placing the heavy 
steamers on motor car trucks, every horse 
will have to go. The council has 
just decided to purchase the mo- 
tor police patrol that was built 
for experimental use by the 
Charles Abresch Co., of Milwau- 
kee, on a Meiselbach chassis, with 
Meiselbach engine and transmis- 
sion, and it has been recommend- 
ed that a motor car be purchased 
at a cost of $1,200 for use of the 
police department telegraph 
alarm system. This alone will do 
away with four horses. The city 
now has the following machines: 
Park superintendent, chief of fire 
department; police department, 
and sheriff of Milwaukee county. 
The officials are convinced—in- 
deed, they have been for some 
time—that the motor car is so far in ad- 
vance of the horse in cost, maintenance and 
utility that there is hardly a comparison. 
Milwaukee is only one of many eities 
which have had it borne in on them the 
superiority of the motor over the equines 
for this work. 


NEW THOMAS-DETROIT CAB 


The 40-horsepower cab of the E. R. 
Thomas-Detroit Co. is built upon the regu- 
lar chassis of the Thomas-Detroit Forty. 
Inside the body is handsomely 
upholstered in buff French 
whipcord. There is room for 
two comfortable auxiliary 
seats, so four people can be 
easily carried. The car is de- 
elared to be an ideal vehicle 
for use on a country estate to 
meet trains, or to carry the 
owner to his business in the 
city. The Thomas-Detroit com- 
pany reports that good prog- 
ree is being made in the man- 
ufacture of the motor cabs and 
that already many satisfactory 
orders have been received. 
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MANUFACTURING PROGRESS IN DETROIT 





ARRANGEMENT OF STENOGRAPHERS IN THE PACKARD FACTORY 


Warts an ample equipment of modern 

machine tools, a good many of them 
of special design; 2,000 skilled mechanics, 
housed in a spacious, well-ventilated and 
light factory of hygienic construction, and 
an organization of unusual merit, the 
Packard company of Detroit stands fore- 
most as one of America’s leading scien- 
tific institutions. Everybody knows the 
Packard car, and I will deal mostly with 
the concern that makes it. 

To know of the workings of the organi- 
zation is to gain knowledge as to how well 
the work is done. The first impression of 
the plant was gained by the handsome en- 
trance and a stroll through the spacious 
hall which leads to the various 


every condition. In .an_ illustration , 
of the physical laboratory, which is} 
in line with the row of offices, but | 


just as quiet a place to be in, it will be® 
observed that a spring is shown undergoing ? 
a test. No part of the Packard car leaves} 
the works without first passing some official ’ 
inspection; by that is meant that every’ 
part must be recorded and hall-marked by 
the proper official, who does nothing else. 
He is paid for what he knows and not for 
what he does, so it is obvious that if per- 
fection is to be secured the Packard com-? 
pany will not be the last to gain it. ' 
Next to this department is the chemical 
laboratory, where experts are continually 
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analyzing the ingredients which go to make 
up the metal formulas, or to test such 
products as the company might purchase 
from other concerns or countries, as no new 
invention which is of interest to the motor- 
ing world is ever turned down by the com- 
pany without at least an investigation as 
to its merits. The draughting department 
is as large as the stenographic staff; in fact 
the illustration herewith shows only about 
one-half the staff at work. Original draw- 
ings and tracings are cared for in the same 
manner that the banker safeguards his 
money. They are put away into a vault 
for safe-keeping against loss by theft or 
fire, and with a record always at hand to 
trace them without any delay. 








offices. The arrangement of 
these is in itself a study, as 
each office has outside light. 
There is no distinction made 
and no one office has a superior 
location than the other. This 
scheme is applied throughout 
the works and naturally all 
hands are working under the 
best conditions at all times, 
both socially and hygienically. 
An illustration of the corre- 
spondence room shows a busy 
force employed, all writing let- 
ters only. No office contains a 
stenographer and no typewriter 
mars the quietude of the vari- 
ous official sanctums, which is 
an innovation that must be 
tried to be appreciated. No 
better summing up of the situ- 
ation can be made than is illus- 
trated by this trend, shown all 
through the _ institution—the 
minute study of every part and 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second of a series of articles on Progress 
in Motor Car Factories by Berne Nadall, special representative of Motor Age. 





RECEPTION ROOM AT PACKARD FACTORY 


Going into the factory one 
finds a clean shop. By clean is 
meant such cleanliness as one 
would find in an office. The 
whole institution is one of: new- 
ness and comfort—even the 
woodworking department is free 
from dust or grime, and also 
that awful clatter which usually 
attends a visit to a woodwork- 
ing plant. It is impossible to 
show a view of this and several 
other departments, for some of 
them never have been photo- 
graphed. It would be well worth 
showing the woodworking de- 
partment as an example of what 
ean be done in a factory by way 
of benefiting the conditions of 
the men. The new engine house 
also is incomplete, but of equal- 
ly fine proportions, 

Of the many departments 
which go to make up this huge 
concern, the visitor is impressed 
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by the scrap department, which 
occupies the large space of 5 
square feet. It was with pride 
that the guide showed the scrap 
pile. One would think, because 
of the great amount of testing 
going on, that a big scrap pile 
would accumulate, but it is said 
to be quite the reverse. The 
fact that everything must pass 
a certain test makes the men 
exceedingly careful and by 
keeping each man up to the 
mark he makes a better work- 
man; in fact he always is im- 
proving rather than retrograd- 
ing. This goes to show that 
quality need not necessarily 
mean waste. 

On and on through the spa- 
cious buildings we went—a never- 
ending, instructive trip. At one 
point incomplete engines galore 
were found, running with dummy cylinders; 
at another the engines were running under 
their own power. A continuous chain of 
systematic shifting always was taking 
place as the work progressed and not one 
moment was lost in the operation. It was 
particularly interesting to note the manner 
of checking the work as it went through 
the factory. A tally card is attached to 
every job that goes through. These cards 
are numbered and recorded and at any time 
one can trace where the job is. By the 
time the card leaves the machine shop it 
has a whole motor car attached to it, but 
even then its course is a long way from 
the end. Each department through which 
it goes records the work done and also 
checks off by punch mark every article that 
has been supplied to it. Even after the 
workman does his work and records his 
time the inspector comes along and checks 
off the work with his punch. 
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GLIMPSE AT DRAFTING ROOM AT PACKARD FACTORY 


Throughout all of the factory depart- 
ments the same cleanliness, the same min- 
ute organization and the same careful in- 
spection are paramount, and in the final 
testing exceptional care is taken. 

Rapid Chassis Features 

A visit to Pontiac, Mich., takes one to 
another concern which has made an exhaust- 
ive study of system in the shop. The Rapid 
truck is well known in many countries. 
Up to the present time no fewer than six- 
teen countries are using these commercial 
and sight-seeing cars, and the business is 
increasing all the time. Much of the suc- 
cess of this company is due to the manner 
in which the business is handled, both com- 
mercially and in the factory. It is not 
altogether plain to the outsider that it is 
more essential to have a good working sys- 

. tem in the factory where commercial rigs 
are manufactured than in the pleasure car 
shop, but a little reflection brings to one’s 
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mind that a few days’ delay in 
the delivery of a car or even a 
part in the case of the pleasure 
vehicle may not matter, but a 
24-hour delay in the delivery of 
a part for a commercial truck 
‘will cause a running fire of 
complaint not surpassed by an 
infraction of a rule on a battle- 
ship in action. Let one truck 
doing duty for a concern cease 
working for a day only and the 
condemnation knows no end; 
hence the manufacturer who 
wishes to keep in business must 
have his institution running in 
chain fashion all the time. The 
Rapid people seem to have mas- 
tered the case well and it is the 
only place visited where two 
store rooms are utilized to keep 
abreast of the wants of both 
the factory and the user. Every 
want received by wire or post is on 
its way to the customer within an hour or so 
of the receipt of the message. The same 
earefulness exists in the shop; and such 
allotment as may be required for work 
going through is anticipated by records of 
the. progress of the work and found wait- 
ing for the order from the shop foreman. 
This system of working not only saves 
delay in supplying wants rapidly but also 
assists in the purchase of new to replace 
depleted material. The two-store idea cer- 
tainly is a good one, one being used for 
raw material and the other for finished 
parts. In each crib is a card which can 
be seen at any time, which shows just what 
has been taken and what time the re- 
plenishing order went through. When the 
new material comes in it is likewise noted 
and with a regularity that spells systematic 
application of good shop practice. Two 
sizes of chassis are turned out by this com- 





PaCKARD PHYSICAL LABORATORY. WITH SPRING IN TESTING MACHINE 
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CHASSIS OF RAPID COMMERCIAL CAR SHOWING DOUBLE PLATFORM SPRINGS 


pany and there never is any confusion of 
orders, it is said, and no instance has been 
recorded where there has been a mix-up of 
orders. Besides the two sizes of chassis 
there are some four or five models or pat- 
terns of bodies fitted, making the work 
somewhat complex when it is known that 
sometimes 500 cars are put through at a 
time or within a season of a few months. 
In a shop where a good system is unknown 
such a proceeding would be impossible and 
chaos would reign instead. 

To give one an idea of what a factory 
must stand in the way of bad treatment of 
cars it is said that while the largest Rapid 
truck was rated to carry 1%4 tons, it fre- 
quently was found that as much as 3 tons 
were carried regularly. Not only are the 
trucks overloaded but when in the hands of 
careless drivers speed is unnecessarily fast. 
Such a thing as nursing an engine, which 
is already strained by overload, is seldom 
done, the reverse being the case nine times 
out of ten. Thus, it will be 


In this chassis illustration will be seen 
the spring suspension which is somewhat 
novel. The platform’ pattern is adhered to 
but supplementary springs are used as well, 
being placed over the axle in the case of the 
rear one and under the seat position in 
front. In each case these supplementary 
springs are placed crosswise and alleviate 
any listing that would occur from overload- 
ing at one or the other side in case the sup- 
plementary springs were not fitted. The 
proper spring suspension is one of the most 
considerate details of a truck in that good 


Springs preserve the power and running | 


gear parts. 


All Parts Numbered 


Each piece of screw of this chassis has 
a number, name and code word by which it 
may be ordered, which helps to make the 
perfect system referred to above. Also il- 
lustrated is the jackshaft construction, 
which is good. Usually a jackshaft on a 


truck is a more or less neglected part—a 
sort of go-between which becomes neglected 
in the same manner as the chains, finally 
giving trouble. The Rapid jackshaft is a 
nice piece of work and is in keeping with 
the rest of the car. Timken bearings are 
set in the ends of the seamless steel tubing, 
all of which is supported and aligned with 
a perfectly braced sprocket. The same in- 
spection is given to such parts as is re- 
ceived by the engines or other more impor- 
tant essentials. Another novel point is the 
manner in which the valves are set, being 
both air and water-cooled. The illustra- 
tion shows a sectional view of the valve 
pocket, the part A being the point where 
the valve seats and B the stem grove, the 
design forming a simple water-air sur- 
rounded arrangement and accessible. Part 
C shows how:the valve can be taken out. 
The valves are mechanical and the intake 
port permits the gas to enter and be drawn 
in to the cylinder without a great amount 

of vacuum or eddies. The 








seen how well a truck must 
be made to withstand every- 
day usage under present con- 
ditions. As time wears on 
naturally things will shape 
themselves and the truck 
user will learn that a good 
motor truck always has been 
a better proposition than he 
supposed. In the Rapid 
chrome nickel steel enters 
into the construction. An 
‘illustration of ‘the Rapid 
chassis on to which are built 
hotel busses, police patrols, 
ambulances, waggonettes, 
sight-seeing cars and trucks 
of every design appears. It. 
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manner of taking valve cas- 
ing out is also good, the il- 
lustration showing the two 
pieces, the inner piece when 
released sliding out in a man- 
ner similar to the French 
pocketed valves which usu- 
ally are fitted into the head 
or top of the upright four- 
cylinder engines as in other 
motor types common in the 
engineering field. 

Among the new cars of the 
last year or so may be named 
the Oakland, another of the 
products of the busy brain 
of Alanson Brush of Cadilla: 
fame. This car, like others 

















shows. the amidship power 





which have been designed by 





‘and transmission plant. 


Vatvp CaGr SCHEME IN RAPID TRUCKS 


Brush, is full of novelties. 
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The engine particularly is inter- 








esting. In the first case it is a 
two-eylinder vertical motor of 
the usual French type. The 
Oakland motor, besides being a 
two-cylinder vertical engine, 
also is a vibrationless two-cylin- 
der affair. When the two-cylin- 
der vertical idea is broached to 
an engineer in this country he 
at once nails your argument by 
the claim that the two-cylinder 
horizontal is better because it 
shows less vibration. While it 
seems to be a fact that there is 
less vibration in the horizontal 
engine, it is a misleading idea— 
the vibration is the same, but 
on account of the manner in 
which it is thrown off, as it 
were, the impression prevails 
that there is less. In the Oak- 
land product there is a set of 
balance weights theoretically 
worked out in a manner to pro- 
duce a compensating action for 
both the vibration and the ex- 
plosion torque. The means of 
procuring this is novel in the 
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as adopted by the A. L. A. M. 
would show 8 horsepower—the 
two-cylinders producing 16 
horsepower—it is a fact that the 
Oakland engine seemed to do 
better work on the road. There 
seems to be greater activity 
under all conditions than on any 
similar car; the pick-up is very 
noticeable and with the engine 
running low the acceleration is 
quick on hills, considering the 
load that was being pulled. It 
appeared that the fact that vi- 
bration was reduced brought 
about a freer engine action. It 
is open to discussion whether 
this is the case or not. 


Oakland Transmission 


The transmission is another 
novel feature. It has two 
speeds forward and one reverse 
and is attached to the drive- 
shaft under the front seat. It is 
a planetary gearset, which prin- 
ciple is well known, but instead 
of brake bands it has clutches 
inside of the aluminum casing 
which run in oil carried in the 











fact that it is simple and adds 








but little extra expense for the 
increased advantages. In the 
illustration a view of the complete engine is 
shown with explanation of each part. By 
noting this closely it will be seen that gear- 


‘ing is the means of accomplishing the action 


of the counter weights, A and B, by the 
revolution of the engine shaft. To the left 
will be seen the driving mechanism of the 
valves and to the right is shown the ball- 
bearing balance weights, A and B. These 
weights are placed on an eccentric shaft to 
procure variations in setting, as it is very 
essential to get the compensating balance 
weights perfectly adjusted in the begin- 
ning. Naturally, they are turned by the 
turning of the crankshaft, onto which are 
the usual balance weights—designed, how- 
ever, with a view of securing the counter- 
balancing device. By keen reflection it will 
be observed that the crankshaft weight can 
balance only one thing and that is explo- 
sion torque, the vibration occurring pre- 
sumably immediately after the explosion. 
If this is the case—and we know that the 
vibration of a vertical internal combustion 
engine is in a lateral direction—then there 
are times in the revolution of the crank 
that the weights are accomplishing little; 
that is, at one moment they produce a great 
resisting element and gradually cease to 
have retarding action the further the crank 
turns away from the point where the ex- 
plosion oeceurs. Now this fact is apparent 
in all two-cylinder vertical motors and 
would be observed in the Oakland but for 
the counterweights, A and B, which come 
into action at the psychological moment 
when they are wanted; namely, when the 
Vibration sets in. I am not sure whether 
all of the explosion torque is cared for by 
this device, but it is made plain that a 


END VIEW OF OAKLAND Motor, SHOWING BALANCE 


large percentage of the vibration of the 
two-cylinder vertical engine had been done 
away with. One demonstration which was 
made was that of placing a lead pencil, 
point upwards, on the top of the cylinder 
and running the engine at something under 
500 revolutions per minute without vibrat- 
ing the pencil off the cylinder. Also shown 
is a diagram which was taken showing the 
reading with and without counterweights. 
The lateral vertical vibrations are shown 
to be practically equal, denoting that the 
new feature is equally as advantageous as 
the usual shaft balance-weights on ordinary 
vertical engines. Of course the flywheel is 
used as in other engines. 

Another point is the apparent extra power 
shown. While the horsepower forniula, such 


oil-tight case. The claim made 

is that in the ordinary planetary 
transmissio# which has the braking bands 
there is always a drag which is entirely 
overcome by this new clutch principle. It 
also is said that the life of this principle is 
almost indefinite. The illustration shows 
the design of the casing E with one side 
cut away to give a view of the inside. The 
part marked A is the clutch ring shifting 
arm, that marked B the high speed clutch 
lever shaft and C is the slow and reverse 
clutch ring. The high speed clutch D is a 
multiple-disk affair and is self-locking, the 
speed being thrown in by the side lever and 
separate from the others. The low speed 
and reverse are manipulated by the foot 
pedal and the ease with which these 
clutches are worked is certainly gratifying. 
The clutches work longitudinally and are 
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How RAPID JACKSHAFT BEARINGS ARB CARRIED 
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cone-shaped. F are the planetary gears, 
. G@ thrust bearings and H a universal ball 
Joint. ** * 

Oakland features are all Brush, and that 
means that there always is more than one 
way to do anything. As in the case of the 
Brush car the head of the cylinders is 
fitted with a most accessible cap of a diam- 
eter larger than that of the piston and set 
in by a coarse thread which insures it being 
gas-tight as well as easily removed. An 
illustration shows this cap, A, and also 
the valve cap which is beside it. The cool- 
ing of the cylinder head cap is procured by 
fins cast into it. The waterjacketing of 
the cylinders is well designed and made to 
take in the full stroke of the piston. The 
oiling system also has some unique points 
in that oil grooves are used to deliver the 
oil to the proper places and in the case of 
the transmission an outside lead is fitted to 
the tank which leads to the transmission 
easing. The lubricator is set close to the 
cylinders to insure proper feeding in cold 
weather. On the gasoline tank is fitted a 
lock which prevents any tampering with the 
car in garages and such places, a commend- 
able arrangement. It is these little refine- 
ments which the motorist appreciates in 
these days of the successful motor car. It 
is said that a big market is expected in the 
taxicab line for which this car is admirably 
adapted. Economy and constant service are 
claimed and when it is better known favor- 
able comment may be expected from every 
quarter. 

Ford Plant Busy on Runabouts 

Calling at the Ford plant the writer 
found numerous new ideas being worked up, 
but as Mr. Ford was not as yet ready to 
have anything published the Ford secrets 
remained secrets. However it was noted 
that at this place there was no sign of a 
slump. The very morning the writer ar- 
rived, at 10:30, orders to the number of 
seventy-three had already been received for 
the little runabouts. On the second morn- 
ing he was told also of an order for 100 
cars arriving from England, which will 
give Motor Age readers an idea of what 
is going on in the way of exportation. 
Three-point suspension still reigns supreme 
here and some of the new machinery which 
the company has been installing the past 
winter’ was shown. It was apparent that 
a great amount of money was being spent 
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OAKLAND PLANETARY GEARSET 


by this concern and that it. now is a fact 
that vanadium steel is entering into the 
construction of Ford models—old and new 
—to a very great extent. Eight ovens were 
already placed for heat-treated vanadium 
and four large hammers were available for 
quick working. 


THE EXPORT PROBLEM 


The practical upbuilding of trade abroad 
requires not only cars suited to a market, 
fairly priced, but that they shall be prop- 
erly presented to the trade. In export 
trade this becomes doubly important be- 
cause not only do the special requirements 
of the field have to be considered, for 
which there must be men on the ground, 
but also because the element of cost in the 
support of representatives abroad becomes 
much greater than it is in the United 
States. This matter of representation is 
the crux of the foreign trade situation of 





this country. The United States today is 
manufacturing cars and supplies. which 
compare favorably with those of every 
other nation. Labor charges are higher 
in the United States than in any other 
country, but advantages in the way of raw 
materials close at hand, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, cheap power and other cost ele- 
ments enable the manufacturers of the 
United States to compete successfully with 
manufacturers abroad. 

American-built motor cars are not sold 
abroad in greater volume as a rule because 
they are not more thoroughly and effect- 
ively presented, and because American 
manufaeturers have not really worked for 
an export trade. Of these two elements, 


- assuming that American motor car manu- 


facturers want export trade and are going 
after it, the character of representation 
is the principal thing to be considered. 
Such representation of firms in trade 
abroad in general seems to be divided, 
practically into three classes: One, direct 
representation, such as when a firm sends 
a traveling man into the foreign field, just 
as it sends men-into different portions of 
the home field; two, resident agents, gen- 
erally business houses dealing in the lines 
of goods handled by the exporter in the 
several commercial centers of the foreign 
field; three, what have come to be knowa 
as manufacturers’ agents, some of whom 
are traveling men with headquarters in 
the United States, who make periodical 
trips through the foreign field in behalf of 
a number of American manufacturers, gen- 
erally representing several lines that do 
not conflict; others who reside abroad and 
are resident agents for a number of Amer- 
ican or other foreign concerns, handling 
their product on a commissio nbasis. 

The best representation is that of a man 
direct from the factory, who knows the 
car, how it is made, what the limitations 
of the factory and of the trade are, what 
competition is doing at home, and what to 
expect of it abroad, who can see and ap- 
preciate wherein the product can be made 
to confor mto the needs of the market 
without involving a revolution of the 
home business; who is, indeed, a repre- 
sentative who really represents. 

The plan of securing a representative 
resident in the foreign market to handle 
th product of a number of firms has also 
been one of the most successful. 
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FEATURES IN OAKLAND CAR—TOoOP OF CYLINDER, SECTION OF CYLINDER HEAD AND GASOLINE LOCK 
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CONSTABLE WHO’S “ FOXY” 


Milton, Mass., is progressive enough to 
have a motor wagon for its fire depart- 
ment and another for its patrol wagon 
so it ‘is not surprising its constable de- 
tailed to arrest speeders should be one of 
the up-to-date sort. His name is Fallon, 
and he has an eye for business. Milton is 
on the road to the southeastern part of 
the Bay State and many motorists pass 
through there. The roads are good and 
there is a temptation to speed. Now Con- 
stable Fallon has devised an up-to-date 
method of nabbing the speeders. He has 
a little runabout that can go some. When 
he sees a big car rumbling along with a 
man in it that looks as if he might break 
the law, Fallon drops in behind him for 
awhile and then shoots ahead. In other 
words, he teases the man in the big car 
to let out a few links. When the speed 
has gone several notches above the limit 
and the town line is in sight Mr. Fallon 
stops his car, waves at the other man, 
shows his badge and there is a disgusted 
motorist haled into court and fined. How- 
ever, as the plan has been now exposed, 
every small runabout in Milton is regard- 
ed with suspicion by those who live in 
Boston and pass through there. 


SMITH EXPLAINS LAW 


As explained by J. B. R. Smith, New 
Jersey’s state commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles, the changes in the Frelinghuysen 
bill are as follows: The number of in- 
spectors has been increased from seven to 
ten paid inspectors and twenty unpaid in- 
spectors. This will, it is believed, provide 
a sufficient number of inspectors to effi- 
ciently instruct the local authorities and 
to investigate complaints of violations. 
The fees for registration have been in- 
creased from $3 for vehicles of less than 
30 horsepower and $5 for vehicles of 30 
horsepower and above, to $3 for vehicles 
of less than 10 horsepower, $5 for vehicles 
of from 10 to 20 horsepower, inclusive, and 
$10 for vehicles of 30 horsepower and 
above. The drivers’ license fees have been 
increased from $1 and $2 to $2 and $4, 
the dividing line being at vehicles of 30 
horsepower. This will make a net in- 
crease of nearly $100,000 to the revenues 
of the state. Manufacturers must procure 
annual registration certificates at the 
price of $25 for five certificates. Not more 
than five certificates will be issued for 
$25, but if the manufacturer desires to 
register fewer than five cars he may do so 
at $5 for each. car. Blanket licenses at 
$100 will be issued to cab companies, This 
blanket license will entitle these com- 
panies to drive their vehicles a distance 
of 15 miles within the borders of the state. 


i Legal Lights and Side Lights 





Identification marks will be furnished by 
the state, and all registration certificates 
will expire on December 31. Each identi- 
fication mark will also have stamped upon 
it the manufacturer’s car number. The 
effect of this will be both to prevent the 
running of cars without renewals and the 
counterfeiting of numbers. Motor cycles 
will be required to carry identification 
marks, The commissioner of public roads 
shall apportion each year the moneys re- 
ceived by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act among the several coun- 
ties for the repair of improved roads, 
whether they were built with state aid or 
not. Besides this an amendment made by 
the legislature to the crimes act makes 
the throwing of glass and other sharp sub- 
stances in the road, and the rentention of 
fines collected by magistrates in the 
state misdemeanors. 


IS A FRENCH SOLOMON 

Some time ago the owner of an ox sued 
a motorist before a French court because 
the ox had to be killed after an accident 
and that the meat could not be sold be- 
cause the accident, or rather the wounds 
received in the accident, caused the meat 
to become infested with gangrene. In 
the court the only witness of the accident 
was the owner of the ox, who was at the 
time driving a herd. He testified the mo- 
torist was going at such a reckless speed on 
the public road that the shock was so 
great when the car hit the ox that the 
machine was brought to a sudden stop. 
The court held the witness’ statement to 
be improbable, because if the car had 
been going at such a great rate of speed 
it is likely, holds the court, that the rig 
itself would have been damaged, and there 
are no traces of any damage done to the 
ear. In conclusion the court held that no 
evidence was given to establish that the 
motorist caused the accident. 


BELGIUM’S LENIENT LAW 

Abroad the motorist is in the legal lime- 
light. In Belgium a new law has been 
prepared by the government, but it is not 
antagonistic. The existing law allows 
drivers to go at no greater speed than 
about 18144 miles an hour in the country. 
The new law allows a speed of 30 miles 
an hour in the country. In cities and 


towns the present regulations limit the 
speed permitted at about 9.3 miles, while 
the new law will permit 10 miles an hour. 
This does not please the city and provin- 
cial authorities, it is declared. 
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HOLDS RACE DRIVER LIABLE 

A far-reaching decision has been ren- 
dered by the court of appeals of Liege, 
Belgium, in the suit of two girls against 
Hautvast, a Belgian racing car driver, 
whose car skidded in the Ardennes race 
a year ago and caused injuries to the two 
girls. In a lower court a verdict was ren- 
dered in favor of Hautvast, declaring he 
was not the real cause of the accident, and 
that there was no intention of causing the 
accident. The girls appealed and now the 
higher court gives them the verdict. The 
court held that the race was in reality a 
commercial enterprise being run for the 


_purpose of showing which car was the 


fastest and as a consequence it is to be 
presumed that the manufacturer would 
greatly profit by the wininng of his car. 
Even if the permission to hold the race 
was given by all the towns and villages 
along the course that has no counter bear- 
ing upon the fact that the race was run 
with a purpose and that purpose was to 
have the manufacturers eventually derive 
a benefit from the advertising thus gained. 
Furthermore, said the court, there is no 
need to examine if the accident was 
caused by something which was inde- 
pendent of the will of the driver, such .as 
stones in the path, dogs, ete. Further- 
more, as the race is organized for the 
purpose of having the cars attain the 
greatest possible speed, the cars are thus 
constructed to be able to stand that speed 
and if the driver cannot drive the cars 
at such speeds accidents which may be 
the consequence are chargeable to him. 
The court has named a number of expert 
physicians to examine the two girls. It 
may be that an appeal will then be taken 
of the case to the highest court of the 
land. As it is, those interested in road 
racing are rather discouraged by the de- 
cision and there has been some talk of 
abandoning the sport in future should the 
supreme court sustain the lower court’s 
decision, 


FARMER SHOULD SIT STILL 

In a judgment rendered by a court of 
Narbonne, France, it was held that a 
chauffeur was not at fault when he took an 
abrupt turn of a road at a rate of speed 
of 15 kilometers per hour, after having 
first blown his horn or given some other 
warning signal. This opinion was held 
in a case where a farmer had been in- 
jured because he jumped from his wagon 
to the middle of the road just as the 
motor car was almost on the same place, 
crossing the road. The court held the 
farmer was at fault for jumping off his 
wagon, so it is probable that hereafter the 
farmers in that district will be far more 
careful in the future. 
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Louis STRANG IN THE THOMAS GRAND PRIX RACER 


Allison in Politics—James A. Allison, a 
member of the Prest-O-Lite Co. at Indian- 
apolis, has been induced to run for the 
nomination for the lower house of the 
state legislature. 

Barred From Parkway—The metropoli- 
tan park commissioners of Boston have 
put into effect an ordinance that no cars 
using chains or metal-studded tires may 
drive in the parkways. The penalty is 
$20. This is supposed to last during the 
summer only, when there is really no need 
of chains on the park roads, so the motor- 
ists have made no attempt to contest the 
ruling of the commissioners. 


Pittsburg’s Orphans’ Day—Paul C. 
Wolff, secretary of the Automobile Club of 
Pittsburg, is sending out announcements 
regarding the annual orphans’ day outing. 
The club 1s asking for 150 cars for use in 
giving the orphans of the different homes 
and asylums of Pittsburg a free ride as 
usual. Last year 100 cars were se- 
cured, but this was not enough to accom- 
modate all the institutions. This year the 
start will be made at noon and the chil- 
dren will be given a 20-mile run with a 
short stop at one of the city parks for 
lunch and a rest. 

Grand Prix Racer Ready—It is expected 
the Thomas grand prix racer will be 
shipped to New York Saturday and that 
Strang, Marquis and five mechanics, ac- 
companied by Harry S. Houpt, will sail 
for France a few days later. Strang has 
been testing the car on the road of late, 
and it is said he already has succeeded 
during his morning trials on one of the 
roads outside of the city in pushing the 
indicator needle of his speedometer past 
the 90-mile-per-hour mark. He says the 


machine is very quick to ‘‘pick up,’’ a 
point which is very important to him, as 
he is a driver who takes no chances on 
the turns, but takes advantage of every 
straightaway. He has been living with 
the car constantly, going out for a few 
hours’ practice every morning and return- 
ing in the afternoon to make such little 
adjustments as he finds necessary. 


Pittsburg Racing Plans—Pittsburg is 
looking forward to two big races in the 
near future. One of these is the 12-hour 
high speed endurance race which W. N. 
Murray, president of the Automobile Club 
of Pittsburg, announces for the Brunots 
island track May 30. ‘Three Packards and 
one Lozier car already have been entered. 
No entries will be accepted from appli- 
cants other than stripped stock cars. In 
order that Pittsburg buyers may know the 
cost of maintenance, speed and durability 
of the different cars, a record of the water, 
oil and fuel used will be kept. 


Women on Transcontinental Trip—tIn 
the last 3 or 4 years, several transcon- 
tinental trips have been attempted, and 
some successfully made by motorists, but 
it remained for Mrs. E. E. Teape and Mrs. 
Vera MacKelvie, of Sand Point, Idaho, 
to be the first women motorists to attempt 
the 4,000 miles from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Starting Wednesday from Port- 
land, Me., Mrs. Teape and her daughter, 
Mrs. MacKelvie, driving an 8-horsepower 
two-cylinder Waltham-Orient runabout, 
are attempting to cross the continent to 
Portland, Ore. The trip is to be made 
alone, unhampered by drivers, chauffeurs 
or luggage other than the necessary wear- 
ing apparel, and is to be made in easy 
stages, by the way of Boston, Albany, 





Buffalo, Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Ogden, Boise, 
Baker City to Portland. The transcon- 
tinental trip is not the first long one at- 
tempted by Mrs. Teape, as last year she 
drove a 4-horsepower Waltham buckboard 
from Chicago to Denver in 2 weeks’ time, 
it not once being necessary for them to 
apply for assistance in any manner. 

Free Rest Room—tTen of the most es- 
timable women of Palmer, Mass., are in a 


’ fair way to win the undying thanks of 


every motorist who passes through that 
town, for they have established a free rest 
room for motorists, the first of its kind in 
the country. It was opened by the Old 
Center Improvement Club, composed of 
ten members. The club is alive to modern 
requirements and already the room has 
proved popular, for from one end of the 
season to the other Palmer is kept mummi- 
fied in dust like an old masterpiece of 
Dante because of the string of cars chug- 
ging through to and from Boston and the 
mountains and there is a perpetual yell] 
from the tourists for a yank at the faucet 
for a ‘‘ wet’’ for his ‘‘whistle.’’ 

Thomas-Detroits on Circuit—A team of 
motor cars has been put into commission 
this season by the E. R. Thomas-Detroit 
Co. for entry in contests all over the 
country. These cars include three run- 
abouts and a touring car. Of the three 
runabouts one is the Thomas-Detroit Forty 
Snow Bird which during the past winter 
and spring has traveled over 3,500 miles 
on high gear. The other two runabouts 
competed in the Savannah races. Among 
the contests in which one or more of these 
ears will be entered are the Algonquin hill- 
climb at Chicago, the Hartford endurance 
run, Albany hill-climb, Cincinnati hill-climb, 
Minneapolis endurance run, Readville track 
races, Wilkes-Barre hill-climb, the Rocky 
Mountain race at Denver and the Chicago 
reliability run. 

Hoosiers Plan Orphans’ Day—The In- 
dianapolis Automobile Trade Association 
will celebrate its first orphans’ day some 
time in June, probably toward the lat- 
ter part of the month. Each year some 
attempt has been made to take the or- 
phans for a ride, but the children of only 
one institution at a time could be accom- 
modated. The association proposes to take 
the inmates of the half a dozen or more 
orphans’ homes in the city out at one 
time, entertaining them with a long ride 
and an hour or so at an amusement park. 
Cecil Gibson, of the Gibson Auto Co., al- 
ready has volunteered the services of 
twenty Premier touring cars and drivers. 
R. I. Eads, of the Premier Motor Mfg. Co., 
and Frank L. Moore, of the Fisher Auto 
Co., will select a third person to assist. 
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Weekly Trips Planned—The Milwaukee 
Automobile Club is planning weekly ex- 
cursions during the summer, with chicken 
suppers at lake resorts where the stop will 
be made. It is planned to make the routes 
short, so that the runs will take but one 
evening. 

Prizes for Farmers—Members of the 
Milwaukee Automobile Club’s good roads 
committee are pushing the work of high- 
way improvement and a committee consist- 
ing of Emil Schandein, E. F. Niedecken 
and C. Avery is soliciting funds to be 
given as prizes to farmers who do the most 
creditable work. The prizes will be 
awarded during the state good roads con- 
vention at the Wisconsin state fair in Mil- 
waukee next September. 

On Good Roads Board—President Powell 
Evans, of the Automobile Club of Phila- 
delphia, has been made a member of the 
executive committee of the good roads 
board of the American Automobile Associ- 
ation. President Evans is responsible for 
much of the recent activity of the Phila- 
delphia club, which is accomplishing excel- 
lent work in Philadelphia and vicinity. 
Secretary S. Boyer Davis is also entitled to 
a good bit of the credit for recent results. 


Milwaukee Reliability Planned—The 
Milwaukee Automobile Club is arranging 
for its first annual summer reliability run, 
and although no definite particulars have 
been issued, it is said that the run will 
begin June 22 and end June 27. The route 
will be from Milwaukee to Wausau, Wis., 
a distance of 400 miles or more. The go- 
ing route may include Oshkosh and Wau- 
paca, and on the return the party will pass 
through the famous Dells country and 
Stevens Point. Another route for the re- 
turn under consideration is from Wausau 
directly east to Green Bay and down the 
west shore of Lake Michigan to Milwau- 
kee, which is a popular one. 

Show Good Roads Enthusiasm—At the 
banquet of the Automobile Club of Dela- 
ware county, at the Strath Haven inn, 
Strathmore, Pa., recently, 100 motorists 
and county and township officials gathered 
to diseuss road improvement in the county 
with special reference to the rehabilitation 
of the old Baltimore pike from Philadel- 
phia to the state line. The club has en- 
tered into the work with enthusiasm, and 
already has collected a snug sum for carry- 
ing out its plans. Speakers of prominence 
rung the changes on the good roads theme, 
ani one of them dug down in his jeans 


. and fished out $25 in cash which he hand- 


ed to President Weeks as his contribution 
toward carrying on the work. Representa- 
tives from every town and village on the 
Baltimore pike were present,. and the 
amount of enthusiasm manifested augurs 
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well for an early realization of the club’s 


hopes that in the near future there will 
be a marked improvement in the roads. 

Club in Arkansas—The Fort Smith Au- 
tomobile Club has been formed at Fort 
Smith, Ark., the following officers being 
chosen: President, John Vaile, Sr.; vice- 
president, George H. Lyman; secretary 
and treasurer, Fred A. Reutzel; directors, 
C, E. Speer and Frank Handlin. 


Springfield’s Runs—At a meeting of the 
Automobile Club of Springfield, Mass., it 
was decided that the first club run of the 
season would be to Hartford on Saturday, 
where the members will attend the en- 
durance contest of the Hartford club. The 
Springfield club also will have a run to 
Buffalo on July 7 and 8. The club now 
numbers among its members Mrs. Ade- 
laide G. Smith, the first woman to be ad- 
mitted to membership. 

Designs National Emblem—President 
Frank M. Joyce, of the Minnesota State 
Automobile Association, is responsible for 
the designing of an emblem that ultimate- 
ly may be adopted by all the state associ- 
ations of the A. A. A. The emblem com- 
bines the names of the national and state 
associations, and also the name of the city 
where the club is located. It is particu- 
larly fitted for use on the radiator, though 
it can be otherwise shown on the car if 
desired. The displaying of an emblem of 
this character by all the motorists 
throughout the country unquestionably 
would call attention to the magnitude of 
the national body and the existence of 
state associations and local clubs. Presi- 
dent Joyce was recently re-elected at the 
head of the Minnesota State Automobile 
Association, which is in a most flourishing 


condition and gaining rapidly in member- 
ship and influence. The association also 
is working hard for good roads. 


Club Reorganized—At a meeting held 
last week the South Bend Automobile Club 
was reorganized for the coming season by 
the election of officers. The new officers 
are: John J. McErlain, prominent in lum- 
ber circles, president; E. C. Briggs, vice- 
president; L. P. Hardy, secretary; John 
Woolverton, treasurer, and board of gov- 
ernors, M. J. Williams, J. M. Studebaker, 
Jr., and Charles Frazier. There are now 
twenty-nine prominent business men of 
the city enrolled in the membership and 
they expect to exert considerable influente 
toward securing good roads between Toledo 
and Chicago. The club contemplates a 
number of runs during the coming season 
through the surrounding country. 

Chauffeurs Give Banquet—tThe first an- 
niversary banquet of the Philadelphia 
Mechanical Chauffeurs’ Association, at 
Odd Fellows’ Temple, last Friday night, 
was attended by about half a hundred 
members and guests. Every section of 
this country and many countries of Europe 
were represented in the assemblage, which 
included besides not a few members of 
the local trade. William H. Lescher, as 
toastmaster, introduced President John L. 
Woolson and other ofticers of the associ- 
ation; Messrs. Moll, of Boston; Fletcher, 
of New York; Ed Lutch, C. M. Strieby, of 
the local Thomas agency; John Rosen and 
severai others, all of whom made addresses 
along the line of raising the standard and 
improving the position, of the chauffeur, 
with the idea of making him increasingly 
valuable to his employer. The dinner did 
much to attract attention tothe club. 
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Adds the Corbin—Cassard & Reese, who 
conduct the Royal garage in Baltimore, 
have taken up the agency of the Corbin 
car in Baltimore, in addition to the Royal 
Tourist. 

Takes Buggy Agency—A. J. Subey, of 
Stoughton, Wis., has secured the Wiscon- 
sin agency for the Auto Buggy, manufac- 
tured by the Success Auto Mfg. Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Will Make Engines—The Lawton Foun- 
dry Co., of Green Bay, Wis., is to enter 
vigorously into the field of gas and gaso- 
line engine manufacture, paying especial 
attention to motor car mechanism. A 
new company is to be incorporated, to be 
known as the Lauson-Lawton Co., to take 
charge of the sales department. H. A. 
Lauson, who recently moved to Milwau- 
kee, will act as sales manager. 


Swinehart Branches to Move — The 
Swinehart Clincher Tire and Rubber Co.’s 
New York office will remove on June 1 
to 875 Seventh avenue, where a three- 
story building has been leased. The Chi- 
cago branch will remove about July 1 to 
a new three-story building at 1720 Michi- 
gan avenue. It has been necessary to se- 
eure larger quarters for both the New 
York and Chicago offices owing to the fact 
that the work could not be handled in a 
satisfactory manner at their old locations. 


Midland Makes Its Bow—The first of 
the Midland cars, manufactured by the 
Midland Motor Co., of Moline, Ill., was 
received in, New York city on Wednesday 
of last week. It is of the runabout type, 
with rumble seat. The engine is of 30-35 
horsepower, and has four cylinders of 
4%-inch bore and 54-inch stroke, cast in 
puirs. The valves are all on one side. 
The car has a floating disk clutch with 
large cork inserts, rolling on roller bear- 
ings; this has a small brake to make gear 
changes noiseless. There is also a torsion 
shock absorber between clutch and trans- 
mission, The latter is selective sliding 
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The car has force-feed oiling 
It has adjust- 


gear type. 
and jump-spark ignition. 
able worm-and-nut steering gear, self- 
locking. Expanding and _ constricting 
brakes on rear drums are used. 

Apperson 1909 Policy—It is reported 
that the Apperson Brothers Automobile 
Co., of Kokomo, Ind., has about completed 
plans for the building during the season 
of 1909, 200 cars varying in horsepower 
from 24 to 90. 

Buys a Top Plant—C. F. Green has sev- 
ered his connection with the Automobile 
Equipment Co., of Detroit, and has pur- 
chased the top factory of the Motor Spe- 
cialty Co., of Detroit. He will continue 
the manufacture of tops, lamps and tire 
covers, license hangers, etc. Its office and 
salesrooms will be at 239 Jefferson avenue. 


Battery Test Successful—At Fond du 
Lac, Wis., F. R. Tabor and J. A. Robinson 
have made a successful demonstration to 
the promoters of a company that will 
manufacture the article of a primary bat- 
tery they have invented. The battery 
was fully charged in from 10 to 15 min- 
utes, it is said. The primary battery at- 
tached to a 16-candlepower incandescent 
lamp lasted 22 hours. For motor boat use 
it was found that a boat seating six per- 
sons would run at the rate of 4 to 6 miles 
an hour for 15 hours. 


Toledo Trade Outlook—Inquiry at the 
various motor car concerns of Toledo de- 
velops the fact that notwithstanding the 
many drawbacks that were supposed to 
deaden business, a very satisfactory con- 
dition prevails. The volume of business 
is perhaps a trifle below what it was a 
year ago, but it was not anticipated that 
trade would be rushing under the circum- 
stances. It is noticeable that the trade 
generally is calling for the cheaper priced 
ears, the bulk of the business being done 
in machines listing under $2,500. A few 
of the more expensive cars have been sold, 
but they are largely in the minority. In- 





quiries have been exceedingly numerous 
recently, but the weather has been unfa- 
vorable for demonstrations. 


Another Columbia Man Placed—George 
D. Knox has taken the agency for the 
Peerless in Hartford, Conn. Mr. Knox 
formerly was affiliated with the sales staff 
of the Electric Vehicle Co. 


New Yorkers Expand—Charles Dyde and 
Harry Pierson, formerly the Dyde & Rich- 
ards Auto Supply Co., of New York, have 
leased the adjoining store at 1691 Broad- 
way, where they will carry a full line of 
motor car supplies. 


Seeks Downtown Site—W. L. Hibbard, 
president of the W. L. Hibbard Motor Car 


Co., of Milwaukee, is looking over down- 


town property in Milwaukee with the 
purpose of securing a site for a modern 
garage for the Thomas-Detroit cars and 
other makes the company represents. Mr. 
Hibbard has just returned from a 3 weeks’ 
visit in Florida. 

Winton Denies Rumor—aA story has 
been persistently circulating to the effect 
that John H. Patterson, head of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., of Dayton, has 
been negotiating with Alexander Winton, 
president of the Winton Motor Carriage 
Co., for the purchase of the Cleveland fac- 
tories of the Winton company, and that 
the N. C. R. interests would engage in tha 
production of motor cars. Mr. Winton de- 
clares the rumor is positively without 
foundation whatever. 


Trustee for Shoemaker—The Elkhart 
Trust Co., of Goshen, Ind.,: has been ap- 
pointed trustee of the bankrupt Shoe- 
maker Automobile Co., which located at 
Elkhart last. fall just before the panic. It 
is said there are 134 claims against the 
company aggregating about $32,000. The 
sale of the assets to the St. Joseph Motor 
Vehicle Co. has about been completed. 
There were forty-one votes representing 
$13,000 claims to have the trust company 
appointed trustee. 

Decision to Rushmore—The Rushmore 
Dynamo Works announce that they have 
just obtained an injunction as the result 
of their fight to uphold their exclusive 
right to manufacture lamps of the flare 
front design. This injunction comes in 
the shape of a decision handed down on 
May 1, by Judge Lacombe, of the United 
States circuit court, southern district of 
New York, forbidding the Badger Brass 
Mfg. Co. making or selling lamps in color- 
able imitation of the Rushmore flare front 
design. In his decision, which is brief and 
comprehensive, the judge declares it to 
be manifest that the intention of the de- 
fendants was to appropriate as much as 
they could of the complainant’s trade, 
and granting an injunction covering both 
the 1907 and 1908 patterns of the Solar 
flare front lamp, with costs. The essen- 
tial points of the case were declared to 
be similar in all respects to those raised 
and settled in the prior suits against the 

















Manhattan Lamp Works, Manhattan Stor- 
age Co, and Manhattan Screw and Stamp- 
ing Co. 


Handling the Chalfont—The Chalfont is 
the latest car to appear in Baltimore, Md. 
The Monumental City agency for this car 
is handled by F. W. Sandruck, who has 
opened a garage at 934 North Howard 
street. 


Suit Started—A bill of complaint has 
been filed in the circuit court of the 
United States by the Prest-O-Lite Co., of 
Indianapolis, against the Post & Lester 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., it being alleged 
the eastern concern has infringed on a 
trade-mark. 

Rubberized Leather—A departure in 
chrome tanned leather, designed to secure 
great strength and extra wearing qualities 
and treated by a new secret process, mak- 
ing it water resisting, soft and pliable, 
retaining its shape after wetting, is an- 
nounced by the Rubberized Leather Co., 
of Gloversville, N. Y. 


Designs Commercial Rig—W. J. Aitken, 
who has been employed as designing engi- 
neer for several years by some of the lead- 
ing commercial gasoline and electrical ve- 
hicle manufacturers, has associated him- 
self in a like capacity with the motor car 
department of the St. Louis Car Co., man- 
ufacturer of the American Mors, which 
under his direction is bringing out a gas- 
oline commercial wagon. 


Lease Old Solliday Quarters—The newly 
incorporated Bland-Mueller Automobile 
Co., of Milwaukee, has leased the big 
garage just vacated by the Solliday Mo- 
tor Car Co., at Fourth and Prairie streets, 
Milwaukee, until its new building is com- 
pleted. The company announces that it is 
conducting a complete motor livery, and 
has established a vulcanizing and repair 
department under the management of J. J. 
Farley. 


Handling Acme in New York—Cordner 
& Flinn, have opened salesrooms at 
the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Seventy-sixth street. The firm succeeds 
to the agency formerly held by J. B. 
Brewster & Co. Flinn has been the repre- 
sentative of the Acme Motor Car Co. in 
New York for some months, while Cord- 
ner was for many years an agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in the 
metropolitan district. 


Changes in Cleveland—The trade in 
Cleveland is feeling the effect of spring 
very strongly, and scarcely a week goes 
past without some change or other taking 
place. During the past 10 days agencies 
for the Knox line, the water-cooled Amer- 
ican, Overland, Marion and Oakland have 
been placed. The Metropolitan Motor Car 
Co., local agent for the Pierce-Arrow, has 
taken on the Knox, while the George 
Baumetz Electric Co., manufacturer of mo- 
tor car specialties, has secured the Over- 
land, American and Marion. Milton L. 
Hughes has taken the agency for the Oak- 
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land, it Being his ultimate intention to 
introduce the Oakland taxicab to the 
Cleveland public. 


Regal in Baltimore—Another newcomer 
in Baltimore, Md., is the Regal, made by 
the Regal Motor Car Co., of Detroit. The 
Baltimore agency has been placed with the 
Bolton Auto Co. 

Handling the Ford—The Genoa Junc- 
tion Automobile Co., of Genoa Junction, 
Wis., has opened up a garage and has the 
agencies for the Ford in Walworth, Ra- 
cine and Kenosha counties. 


Now Sales Manager—F. M. Germane, 
well known in the motor car trade, former- 
ly located at Chicago as western repre- 
sentative of the Standard Roller Bearing 
Co., has just been appointed sales manager 
of the company, with headquarters at the 
factory in Philadelphia, where he has 
been situated for the past 18 months. 


Hipple Moves Branch—The Chicago 
branch of the E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 
has been removed from the salesroom of 
C. A. Coey & Co., on Michigan avenue, to 
the salesroom of Levy & Fanning, 390-392 
Wabash avenue. George W. Hipple, who 
has been in charge of the Thomas-Detroit 
business in Chicago since February, when 
the local branch of the E. R. Thomas- 
Detroit Co., was established, will remain. 


Reo Progress—The Reo Motor Car Co. 
has recently increased its shipping capac- 
ity from forty to sixty cars per day, or 
360 cars per week. This is an increase of 
50 per cent over its former capacity. On 
April 30 the shipments of R. M. Owen & 
Co. in this country east of the Rocky 
mountains aggregated sixty-one cars; on 
April 29 fifty-nine and April 28 fifty- 
eight cars. The total number of cars 
shipped in this territory alone during 
April was 649. It is estimated that with 
the present daily capacity of sixty cars 
and the large number of advance orders, 
including both foreign and domestic now 
being received daily, the May output of 
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the Reo will exceed that of any month in 
its history and will run close to 1,500 cars 
during the current month. 


Take Tire Agencies—Republic tires, 
made in Youngstown, O., will now be sold 
in Cleveland, the firm of Way, Mitchell & 
Co. taking the agency. Michelin tires, it 
is announced, will also be found in a home 
of their own shortly, a branch house now 
being formed. 


Change of Name—The Auto Supply and 
Storage Co., of Baltimore, Md., which had 
the agencies in that city for the Lambert, 
National, Overland, Studebaker and Hols- 
man, has changed its name to the Auto 
Accessories and Storage Mfg. Co. The 
new concern has given up car agencies 
and will devote its time to manufacturing 
specialties. J. E. Norwood, who was man- 
ager of the old company, is president of 
the new concern. 


Making Staggard Treads—The Republic 
Rubber Co. now announces a new inven- 
tion known as the staggard tread. This 
consists of five large ribs, which are cut 
transversely at intervals of an inch, so 
that studs are left about the shape and 
size of a lozenge. The staggard tread is 
claimed to be just as permanent as any 
other style of smooth or flat tread. Being 
entirely of rubber, there is said to be no 
hardening of the face of the tire and no 
loss of resiliency. 


Gasoline Sticks Free—The 12-inch gaso- 
line measures which: the Atwater-Kent 
Mfg. Works are offering gratis to owners 
have proved so popular that they have 
been adopted as part of the regular equip- 
ment of the 1908 Thomas Flyer, Elmore, 
Pope-Hartford, Frayer-Miller, Dorris and 
Reo. These measures are shellacked strips 
of boxwood, graduated in inches and hav- 
ing a dull black strip which turns glossy 
when wet with gasoline. To the owner 
who hunts for a stick and risks getting 
dirt in his gasoline these neat and clean 
measures are exceedingly welcome. 
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SCHOBLKOPF’S RATCHET DEVICE 


RATCHET TO DRIVE LUBRICATOR 
The Schoelkopf Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., 
manufacturer of the Schoelkopf oiler, 
which has been described in Motor Age, 
has introduced a novel ratchet for driving 
lubricators, for which the claim is made 
that with constant use there is not any per- 
ceptible wear. The device consists of the 
arm A, which at its outer end, not shown, 
attaches to a crank on a rotating spindle. 
Its right end enters a ring piece B; with- 
in this is a four-arm member C attached 
to the oiler shaft, which has to be driven. 
Between the arms of this piece C are four 
dogs D mounted loosely and held from dis- 
placement by the plate E, shown removed 
in the illustration. The dogs D are used 
for connecting the ring B and the star- 
piece C, so when the handle A is raised, 
partly rotating the ring B, the center piece 
C remains idle; but when the arm A moves 
down again, owing to the peculiar shape of 
the outer ends of the dog C, these dogs 
form a lock so that the centerpiece C re- 
volves. The inner end of each dog is well 
rounded and rests in a suitable seating in 
the piece C, but the outer ends are not of 
the same radius as is the ring B. It is this 





























SCHEBLER GASOLINE STRAINER 


Development Briefs. 


















UNIVERSAL COMBINATION SPRING AND SHOCK ABSORBER 


that allows of the bend letting the ring 
B move away from them when the arm A 
is raised, but immediately locking when 
the arm A lowers. Motor Age tested this 
unique ratchet and found it to work quiet- 
ly and in a positive manner. 


WIND SHIELD IMPROVEMENT 

The Irvin Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
is offering to the public a divided folding 
windshield without framework across the 
center at the dividing line between the 
halves of the glass, so that with the wind- 
shield up the driver has an unobstructed 
view through the complete glass part. 
Frames are made for these shields of either 
oak or cherry and which are bound with an 
overlapping brass molding and use brass 
castings, hinges and trimmings. 


WIND SHIELD THAT’S DIVIDED 
_The Twentieth Century Motor Car Co., 
South Bend, Ind., manufacturer of the 
Williams divided wind shield, markets this 
idea with either wood or brass framework 
for the glass. This wind shield is of a 
two-part type and constructed so the top 
sash can be placed in any one of three 
positions without removing a nut, thumb 
screw or bolt. This operation is accom- 
plished by means of a locking device at 
each end of the frame: by taking a lock- 
ing device in each hand and pulling down- 
ward and outward the sash is free to move 
to any position desired. When placed in 
the forward position a space is left be- 
tween the halves of the wind shield en- 
abling the driver to see the road in either 
a snow storm or heavy rain, at which time 
the glass is blurred. All parts of these 
are made on jigs and templets. The wood 
frames are made in two styles for run- 
abouts and touring cars. 


STRAINER FOR SCHEBLERS 

Wheeler & Schebler, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., are marketing the Schebler strainer, 
which is inserted in the gasoline line’ be- 
tween the tank and the carbureter, its use 
being to remove scales, filings and other 


solid’ particles and water from the gaso- 
line before it reaches the carbureter. The 
end. A connects .with the gasoline - line 
connected to the fuel tank; the end'B with 
that part of the line towards the ‘car- 
bureter; C is the large bowl in which much 
of .the impurities collect; D is a bracket by 
which the strainer may be supported from 
the car and E is a petcock by which water 
and dirt may be withdrawn. The gasoline, 
in entering through the pipe A with its 
downwardly curved part, has exit through 
the lower end of the pipe into the settling 
chamber C or through the side openings F 
into the straining chamber G, in which is 
the wire gauze W through which the gaso- 
line must pass before finding exit through 
the pipe B. Solid particles, such as scale 
and bits of dirt, will not escape through 
the openings F, but drop through the 
straight end of the pipe into the chamber 
C. Water and gasoline may either pass 
through the straight end of the pipe A into 
the chamber C, or escape through the trans- 
verse openings F. In either case, water 

































































IRVIN’S IMPROVED WINDSHIELD 












































RICHARDSON’S ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHT 


being heavier than gasoline, it will find 
its way into the chamber C and can be 
withdrawn. Should the chamber C be par- 
tially filled with solid matter that cannot 
escape by way of the petcock E, the cham- 
ber may be removed and cleaned. When 
the gauze W becomes dirty, the lower half 
of the chamber G can be removed, allowing 
of the cleaning of the gauze or the supply- 
ing of a new one. 


RUNS ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHT 


An electric searchlight made with good 
medium-sized mirrors and with current 
generated by a small dynamo driven by the 
engine is marketed by the Richardson En- 
gineering Co., Hartford, Conn. The gen- 
erator. or dynamo: is but 7% inches in 
diameter, weighs 45 pounds and will pro- 
duce a light of good power with the engine 
turning over at a speed sufficient for a 
pace of a fast walk. With: faster engine 
speeds the light is sufficient to reveal ob- 
jects, it is claimed, 4, mile ahead. The 
output of the dynamo is of such capacity 
that, with the ordinary variations in en- 
gine speed, no change in the brilliancy of 
the light is noted. A switch is provided, 
whereby the light can be switched on and 
off as desired. 


INNOVATION IN SPRINGS 

An innovation in springs for motor cars 
is the Universal, marketed by the Uni- 
versal Auto Spring Co., St. Louis. This 
spring resembles a semi-elliptic, but has 
about 8 inches cut out in the center of the 
spring; a fulerum bracket B then is placed 
in the same relative position as the spring 
seat. Carried on either side of this ful- 
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erum are dropforged equalizers A which 
fasten to the halves S of the semi-elliptic 
spring and at their lower ends carry a hub- 
socket C between which is a coil spring S2. 
Should the body of the car be lowered be- 
cause of extra weight, this lowering is not 
all absorbed in the spring proper, but is 
partially taken up by the coil spring. Two 
smaller coil springs S1 serve to act against 
the barrel-shaped one and tend to retard 
the recoil of the main spring. These springs 
are manufactured from such stock as 
Krupp, vanadium and crucible steel. 


SHIELD OF ONE-GLASS TYPE 

The Bankers Brothers Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., markets its No. 1 wind shield, which 
is of the one-glass type, made to rest 
horizontally over the bonnet by means of 
telescoping bracerods which rise from the 
frame at the side of the bonnet and have 
ball and socket connections with the ends 


of the brass framework midway of their. 


height. The frame is a ‘%-inch solid 
round steel rod, brass-plated and with a 
%-inch groove for the glass. All other 
parts, except the wood framework at the 
base, are made of polished brass. The 
telescope rods are % by %-inch tubing 
respectively and are fastened by a special 
clamp for holding the wind shield in 
either its vertical or horizontal position. 
The ball and socket joints in use at both 
ends of these rods are made with steel 
parts and have rubber buffers to prevent 
rattling. A piano hinge runs the full 
length of the wind shield. 


HAS SAFETY STEERING SPRING 

To facilitate steering and with the ob- 
ject of preventing an accident should the 
steering gear for any reason get out of 
order, the Abrams-Mason Co., Chatham, 
N. Y., markets a long length of spiral 
spring which attaches at each end to the 
spring seating, and at its center to the 
center of the tie rod joining the steering 
knuckles, the scheme being that the even 
tension of each half of the spring will 
bring the steering wheels to a straight 
front position and thus tend to prevent ac- 
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BANKERS ONE-GLASS WINDSHIELD 


cident, which might result if they turned 
at an angle and ditched the car. The 
maker further states that the spring as- 
sists in directing the car on a straight 
road, thereby removing some of the strain 
from the driver. 


FILLER FOR TIRE CUTS 

Fillem, a composition of self-vulcanizing 
rubber, for repairing cuts, punctures, curb 
injuries and sand blisters in the casings is 
manufactured by the Greenwald Rubber 
Co., 31 Church street, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
claim is made that with this preparation 
a repair can be made in 1 minute, without 
removing the tire from the wheel. Its 
value also appears to consist in preserving 
the tire by filling up cuts and holes and 
thereby preventing water and other de- 
stroying agents entering the tire. 
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ABRAMS-MASON SAFETY STBERING SPRING 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY CO.’s FOLDING WINDSHIELD 











Glens Falls, N. Y.—Joubert & White are 
to erect a garage at Warren and Jay 
streets. 

Newark, N. J.—The New York Auto Top 
and Supply Co., of 286 Halsey street, is 
about to enlarge its factory. 

New York—Leon Rubay, has filed a 
schedule in bankruptcy, with assets of 
$19,562, and liabilities of $25,186. 


Trenton, N. J.—The E. Homan Co., of 
Jersey City, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000, to deal in sup- 
plies, ete. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Rapid Transit Motor 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. W. E. Welbar is the 
treasurer of the company. 


Utica, N. ¥.—The Studebaker Automo- 
bile Co. is shortly to have an agency in 
this city. The Electric Garage Co., of 
Cornelia street,-has been appointed agent. 

Norwalk, Conn.—The New London and 
Norwalk Transportation Co. has been in- 
corporated and will establish a motor car 
and freight service between these two 
towns. 


Madison, Wis.—The “Marvel | Motor 
Works Co., of Kewanee, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $30,000, 
by John Dishmaker, J. B. Kieweg and R. 
C. Bach. 


New York—The Acme Spring Check Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation, with a 
capital stock of $250,000. This company 
manufactured the Schocsorber, and was re- 
eently reorganized. It will make its head- 
quarters in New York city. 


Chicago—The Hansen-Busch Automobile 
Co., of 1006 Ashland block, Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000. It will engage in the repair of 
ears and handle accessories. The incorpo- 
rators are John T. Gilbert, Arnold Hansen 
and Herman Busch. 

Middletown, N. Y.—John McConnell, of 
Guymard, is interested in the organization 
of a motor omnibus company to maintain 
a regular route from this city to Port 
Jervis, with stops at various towns along 
the route. The start is to be made at 6 
o’clock in,the morning, and two round 
trips per day are to be made. 


Wilmington, Del.—The new garage and 
sporting goods establishment of the Brad- 
ford company, formerly known as T. C. 
Bradford, has been opened. The site of 
the garage is the old Tanguy building 
at Delaware avenue and Tatnall street, 
which has been completely altered to suit 
the new business. The company has the 
agency for the Premier and Reo. In addi- 
tion to carrying supplies of all kinds, the 
company will deal in bicycles, sailing and 


rowing craft and sporting goods of all 


kinds. A specialty will be made. of the 
repair shop. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Plans are being made 
for the erection of a garage on Sharpless 
road, Oak Lane, for Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald. 

Newark, N. J.—W. Eugene Turton has 
been appointed receiver for the Star Motor 
Car Co., with a bond of $5,000. The as- 
sets of the company are given as ean0e 
and its liabilities as $14,000. 

New York—The Haynes Automobile Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000, to deal in motor cars and acces- 
sories.: F. W..Headington, W. Brodhead 
and J. R. Finucane are interested. 

New York—The Regal Motor Car Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, to manufacture motor engines, 
ears, vehicles, boats, etc., by Henry Amer- 


‘man, F. P. Rawle and J. C. Austin. 


Columbus, O.—L. P. Stephens has estab- 
lished a motor bus line from Fishinger’s 
Mills to Dublin and Hilliards, and reports 
the venture an entire success. A new car, 
with a capacity of twenty passengers, is 
to be placed in service during the coming 
month. 

New York—M. Wineburgh, formerly in 
the street car advertising business, and for 
some time. past the proprietor of the 


-American Automart, is interested in the 


organization of the Royal Blue Motor Cab 
Co. This new concern is to have a capital 
stock. of $750,000, and will introduce a new 
style of taxicab. The new company will 
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Boston, Mass.—Blair-Forth Mfg. Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $100;000;-to engage in the manu- 
facture. of motor cars. Incorporators: C. 
Forth and W. Blair. 

Boston, Mass.—Auto Time Saver Repair 
Kit Co.; capital stock, $50,000; to manufac- 
ture and deal in repair kits for motor cars. 
Incorporators: Jam Rand and James H. 
Rand, Jr., both of mn Wellsiey Hills. 

Geneseo, 1il.—Hornecker Motor Mfg. Co.; 
capital stock, $26,000; to manufacture motor 
vehicles and accessories. Incorporators: G. 
Z aoe George M. Hornecker and G. Blanken- 

eim. 

New York—Axle Cushion and Motor Co.; 
capital stock, $250,000; to engage in the 
manufacture of motors, engines, machinery, 
etc. Incorporators: J. B. Roberts, B. 
Leavett and H. B. Shonk. 

Niagara Falls, N. tock, 410,600; 0 Falls 
Auto Co.; capital stock me - to operate 
motor cars. corporators: . Campbell, 
L. Rousch and J. J. = onli 

Nashville, Tenn.—Southern Motor Works 
of Madison County, capital stock $50,000. In- 
corporators, urkett, L. L, Cutiss and 
D. H. Collier. 

New York—Up-to-Date Mfg. 
York City, capital stock $25,000; to manufac- 
ture motor car appliances. Inco! rators, 
Cc. G. Goodfellow, F. M. Mills and H. M. 
Broume. 


Co. of New 


take over the present American Automart, 
and will erect a new fireproof garage, with 
accommodations for over 300 cars. 

Norwich, Conn.—The A. C. Swan Co. 
has been incorporated by A. C. Swan, R. 
Baird and G. W. Moore to do a general 
motor car business, 


Frankfort, Ky.—The Ashland Automo- 
bile Co., of Boyd county, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000, by 
H. J. Seibert, C. W. Hutchinson and Bes- 
sie Hutchinson. 

Mechanicsville, N. Y.—Ground has been 
broken for the erection of a new building 
on School street for Charles Dunnigan, of 
Schenectady, who will occupy it as a re- 
pair shop and garage. 

New York—The Gillett-Lehmann Econ- 
omizer Co, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000. It will manufac- 
ture a carbureter device. The incorpo- 
rators are G. Stokvis, E. A. Summer and 
L. 8. Rubira. 


New York—The American Stepney Spare 
Wheel Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, to manufacture 
Stepney spare wheels and other wheels. 
The incorporators are L. W. Lissberger 
and J. Jacobs. 


New York—The Lewis Strong Supply 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, to manufacture cars, car- 
riages, wagons, boats, etc. The incorpo- 
rators are H. H. Pennock, Joseph Brewster 
and R. M. Farris. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Auto Transit Co. 
has announced that within a few weeks it 
will run its buses north on Broad street 
to Logan and possibly to Olney. Twenty- 
nine cars are now in operation and sixteen 
are being constructed. 


Glens Falls, N. Y.—The Glens Falls 
Automobile Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000. It will manu- 
facture motor cars, vehicles and motors. 
W. I. Griffing, E. F. Irish and W. S. Harris 
are named as the incorporators. The com- 
pany is to erect a three-story garage on 
Glen street, on the site now occupied by 
Arthur Denton’s second-hand store. The 
garage is to be ready for occupancy by 
July 1, it is stated. 


Grand Rapids, Mich—The Anthony- 
Hatcher Co. has just been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000. It will 
start in the motor car manufacturing busi- 
ness. The new company will make cars, 
trucks, general parts and tools, and also 
will buy and sell parts and machinery. It 
will make a specialty of the Soule delivery 
wagon. Among those interested in the 
new company are G. E. Anthony, W. A. 


Hatcher and George Clapperton. 





